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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this document is to perform a 
comprehensive examination of the controversies and contradictions 
surrounding the issue of crime and the elderly, leased on analysis of 
National Crime Survey data for 1973'-1980» Chapter 1 introduces the 
study of crime and the elderly, describing the controversy that 
exists regarding the elderly and their liklihood of being victxmi2^ed 
by crime in the United States. The second chapter describes such 
criminal victimization of the elderly, including issues surrounding 
its study, the types of crimes committed, patterns of victimization, 
ages involved, sex and race of victims, and circumstances surrounding 
the crimes. Chapter 3 describes the economic, phy^^xcal, 
psychological, and social consequences of crimes against the elderly. 
Chapter 4 addresses the fear of crime maintained by the elderly. 
Programs to assist the elderly in reducing unreasonable fear of 
crime, preventing crime, and coping with crime are the subjects of 
Chapter 5. Chapter 6 addresses elderly criminals, considering who 
they are, what crimes they commit, why they commit them, and how they 
fare in prison. The last two chapters provide research, policy^ and 
program recommendations. An appendix includes 16 figures and 25 data 
tables • (CML) 
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ifitemational Eicchange Center on Gerontology 
The Organization and Its Mission 



Ttw Irmn^kmid Exi^m^ Cenm rni Qemnts^y (fECG) is a consortium 
of ten pubik: and private university centers on e^ng In Ftorida, bas^ at 
trie University of South Rorida In Tampa. Tlie underij^ng purpose of the 
lECQ is to make availalate to fK^lcy makers, administrators, and practl- 
tkmers the best infcjrma^n from dome^ic and intematiotal soun^ about 
effective and fnnovatiw programs for the elderly. The joint resjurces of 
the ten universities and the prominent position of Rorida, with its large 
im^Ksrtlon of older per^ms, provide a unique o|:^xirtunity for leadership 
fci ^K^nte and pc^icy^nfikir^ sKStivittes in ^font^^ 
If^, anaJyziT^ and tfssemim^ information on vital poildes and pxj^ams 
concerning the eWerty, the lECG can fcje of service to Rorida's political 
and administrative leadership. It is designed to be an active link between 
universities, state and local governments, and other organizations. 
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An Introductfon to the Study 
of Crime and the Elderly 



Que^tons and fears regarding the sojpe and impact of criminal activity 
nave been in the forefront of public c(»iscfousness in the United States 
for more than two d^des. Indeed, since the tumultuous decad© of the 
19^, public opinion polls have consistently documents that the 
Amnerican public percehres crime to be an urgent social problem.^ For 
eMample, in 1969, opinion polls revealed that the public ranked crime as 
the most serious problem fadng American srolety — above the Viet Nam 
War, Inflatton and race relations.2 

This natkml anxiety <xjm»mlng crime continued through the 1970s and 
Into the 198tte. Such intense public premicupation with crime had been 
the cataly^ for extensive Congr^onal hearings dealing with crime and 
the problems it creates. In addition, it has provided the Impetus for both 
rteUM^ and activity by candidate and public officials at the nattonal. state 
and local levels. In trying to deal with these problems. Congress and the 
Federal Ex^utive, state legislatures and governors, and local authorities 
have enacted a multitude of executive orders, acts, and ordln^ces in an 
attempt fo stem the "rising tide" of crime perceived by the public. 

At tte nMk»Tal ^veral ^j^jtel ojmmm^lom ha\^ been ^enUjJed 
with mandates to examine various problems concerning the origins, 
extent, and effects of oime and to make reojmmendations atxjut possible 
courses of actlon.s In addition, a section of the Omnibus Crime Control 
A« of 1^ created the Law Enforcement Assistants ^ministra«on 
(LEAA). The legislation provided for massive funding, through LEAA of 
technkal assistance progremj for slate and loc^ law enforcement agenctes 
More Importantly, the LEAA sponsored, at an unprecedented rate, large 
scale and enormously expensive research about crime and its effects Its 
objective was to gain a better understanding of the problems of crime, 
the law enforcement community, and the entire criminal justice system' 
In addition, the agency woukl use this knowledge to make recommenda- 
tions to policymakers and to pro\'ide funding for improvements in the 
criminal Justice apparatus. 

An additional concem should be noted — the emergence and growth 
of the "vicfim issue." Amidst th-g national preoccupation with crime, more 
attention was focused on crime victims. Increasingly it was argued that 
It was time to reverse the trend of emphasizing the rights of criminals to 
those of victims.* One theme repeatedly stated was that if government 
could not protect members of s«^iety from crime, then it should help those 
who were victimized. Thus, the concem for victims in time became ex- 
pressed by programs undertaken by law enforcement officials and con- 
cerned citizens. While the apprehension of criminals is st.ll the major ob- 
jective of law enforcement, the concern for victims is being programmed 
in an increasing number of locations In the United States 
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Tht Emergeiice of Crime Against the EldeHy as a Social Issue 

in this social environment, the question of the effects of crimes against 
the elderfy captumd the attention of gerontoicgists and other social ser- 
vice professionals concerned with the welfare of the aged. Politicians joined 
lnas»«H. it was concern for tte^nera! welfare of tlBeldsrtyth^f^ompted 
the formation of the Special Committee on Aging of the U.S. Senate and 
provided the impetus for the 1961, 1971, and 1981 White House Con- 
ferences on Aging which dealt with the problems of the elderly. The 1971 
White House Conference focused national attention on the issue of crime 
and the elderly; one of its "final" conclusions was that "police protection 
of the elderly should become a top priority, "s Another conclusion was that 
the elderly were particularly likely to be victimized in three ways: (1) by 
violent assaults committed by teenagers, (2) by crimes of theft, both per- 
sonal (e.g.. robbery) and household (e.g., burglary), and (3) by confidence 
gam^ (e.g., pigecKi drops other fratKlulent ^l^mes such as inducir^g 
elderly persons to make phony investments). The mos* important and 
dramatic conclusion was that the elderly were more likely to be criminally 
victimized than any other age group. Indeed, Senator Harrison Williams 
(who was himself later convicted of a felony in the ABSCAM scandal) 
argued during the Senate Committee hearings: 

It is readily apparent. I think, that the elderly are especially 
wkmfBt^ to crime. It is easier to knock dowi an omr person and 
take his money than H is to do the same to a younger person and 
it fs easier to cause more extensive injuries.^ 
Additional testimony by other experts and politicians reached their con- 
clusions on the basis of individual cases and not representative scientific 
evidence. Conferences such as these, involving key politicians and human 
service professionals, serve to stimulate the interest of scholars, to 
generate funds for victimization research, and heighten awareness and 
knowledgeability of this important issue. 

The many accounts presented at these national forums of elderly per- 
sons being criminally attacked were disturbing; and many politicians were 
undoubtedly sincere in their desire t j end such victimization. At the same 
time, however, criminal victimization of the elderly was a particularly good 
Issue for politicians to espouse. There were several reasons for this ad- 
vocacy. First, legislative initiatives might result in votes from the elderly, 
a segment of the population which votes in greater proportion to other 
age groups. Although it is unclear whether elderly voters actually con- 
sistently choose candidates as a bloc,^ a good issue such as victlrniza- 
tj(>n of the elderly may result in a "bloc effect." Second, the issue had 
no opposition, allowing a politician to speak on it and support preventive 
and treatment programs without automatically jeopardizing his or her 
popularity among other groups. Third, the Issue was a safe one for politi- 
cians, because they were not directly to blame for its genesis. 
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As one official of the Administration on Aging explained: 

Cdminaf victimkatkm of the Biderty is the kimS of issue that tends 
itself to Congmssrmn's railings. They mn matty pound away at 
it and show their constituents how much they cam but dm "f have 
to take t^ame for it. It's the indtvidti^ poHcemen and police depart- 
ments that must solm the pmbiem.^ 
Politicians were r>ot alone in formulating the issue and sensitizing the 
public to the growing incidence of victimization of the elderly. The mass 
media gave few areas of criminality more attention, or more dramatic por- 
trayal, than their coverage ol the plight of aged Americans resulting from 
crime. The media presented accounts of o!der Americans whose lives were 
filled with terror because of crlrm*. These aged citizens were shown to 
b® the victinrjs of muggings, gang hanassment, purse snatchings, burglary, 
swindles and confidence games, and even homicide. For example, one 
dramatic mn' concerned an elderly immigrant couf^e — Hans and Emma 
Kabel. The Kabels, after being robbsd twice and assaulted once, com- 
mitted suicide because they could not bear to face another day of fear.s 
Amrtte- f»artrending stoiy wictely reported by tte media ajm^rrBd "Maiy": 
Mary was 75 years old and, after being mugged, mwer left her 
apartment She was so frightened that she did not even carry out 
the garbage which accumulated day-by-day, month-by-month. 
Systematically, each room in her apar irtent was filted with qarbage 
and then sealed. Mary did not go out for food; she tossed money 
out of me wim^w to clvfc^ who bought her candy bars. Even the 
children abused her by over-charging for the candy. One day Mary 
let down hsr guard and went cut to mail a letter. She was mugged 
again, it was only then that the police learned about her plight.'^^ 
As might be expected, such tales evoked strong reactions among the 
general public. The news media had covered the topic of elderly victims 
of crime quite extensive.'y and continuously. During the 1970s, however, 
their coverage Increased dramatically — creating the illusion of a crime 
wave against the elderly. For example, a content analysis of articles in 
nm New York Ttme^ found only one story detailing a crime against an eider* 
I if person in 1970. By 1973, however, thirty-three such stories were 
OHjnted. For 1974. the number rose even more dramatically to ninety- 
ftvef^i While there was an increase 'n the number of stories, "this did not 
correspond to an actual increase in crimes committed against the elder- 
ly. Rather, the increase in coverage appeared to t» due to the newspapers' 
recognition that the issue had become of public interest. (It is well 
documented that the mass media can help "create" a social problem. )i 2 
So compelling was the public reaction to these stories that in a few short 
years the victimization problems of the elderly came to be regarded as 
of pressing importance -- Indeed, even as a crisis. Moreover, media 
pubUcfty led to extensive CongresRiona! hearings which focused specifically 
on trre problems of crime and the efderiy.''^ ft also produced special programs 
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for action against these pi obfems and provided the impetus for researdt 
aimed sp6cifica(ly at discovering the impact of crime upon the eideriy. 

Of aH th^ asFtiferefices, mm de^jn/es special ctroment — the National 
Deference on Crimes Against the Elderly, it converted June S-"^, 1975, 
in Washington, D.C. and its purp3:ss was to serve as a forum for bringing 
ft^>th8f cairrent thinking on t*^ issye of criminal victimization of the eiderly. 
Officials, practitioners, and scholars delivered more than twenty-four ad- 
dresses, sixteen of which were later published in the 1976 book Crime 
and the Eki&iy, editeo by J. Goldsmith. The majority of speakers assurrt&d 
that a special crime prc»W@m existed for the ekterty. They did not attempt 
to define whether the eWorly's crime problem was actually distinctively 
cfiffefKit fmn that of offier age pouj^. Only tw of ttie tw®nty-tour presenta- 
tions reported results of studies which made cmiparisons of the problems 
of the efderty to those of other age groups; eigiit reported results of studies 
which sampled ai/y elderly persons. An additional eight studies were 
descriptive accounts of crime programs for the elderly, while six were 
th^retlcal reflections about the special crime problems of the efderty. ^< 

The net effect cf these presentations was an image of the elderiy as 
a unique and distmctivo group of crime victims. In the words of Senator 
H^son Williams in his address to the conference, which received con- 
stderable attention in the press: "The conclusion is inevitable — criminals 
are deltseni^ 'i^sking out ^nit»^ as prime vkfym for robbery and attack." 
Williams' further comments thai millions of elderly Anvericans "now live 
under a term of house arrest because of their vulnerability to criminals" 
was also widely quoted in the n€fws media. Widespread reference was 
made to Carl Cunningham's (Director of the Conference) comment that 
the nMfon was well into a "crisis situatton" respecting the criminal vic- 
timization of the elderly. ^ 5 

In 1975 two other well-publicized sources documented the serious 
criminal victimization problems of the elderiy. The first was the "Victimiza- 
tion of the Elderly" chapter in Robert Butler's Why Survive? Being Old in 
Americsu Butler, who laltsr became director of the National Institute on Aging, 
and virf-iO had won a Pulitzer Prize for this book, stated bluntly without citing 
relevant evidence: "Old people are the victims of violent crime more than 
my ether age group."" the ss^^nd, was the reteass of a Harris Poll undor 
taken for the National Council on Aging. According to the survey data, 
23 r>ercent of adults 65 and over reported fear of c ime to be a major social 
problem. Indeed, a higher percentage rated crime as a "very serious" 
problem than rated ill health, loneliness or lack of sufficient money. 

By the end of 1975, with only a few dissenting voices, a picture of the 
elderly as an especially vulnerable and victimized group was emerging. 
The profile of the problem had four key elements: 

(1) The elderiy are more likely than any other age groups to foe 
victims of crime. 

(2) The elderiy suffer more severe consequences — physically, 
economically, psychologically, and socially -~ from criminal 
victimization. 
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(3) TliB efderfjf are more fearful of crimes than otter ag© group&. 

(4) Fear of cr&no is cat^tg ©Isterly pmmm to Imprison then^elv^ 
in their homes. 

M®dia coverage of eJcterly victims, with its appeal to "commoft sense" 
ideas about the vulnerability of elderly victims, continued to reinforce this 
profile. Illustrations of this simplistic view were stones in two major week- 
ly news magazines in 1976 and 1977. Newsweek carried a story entitled 
"Crib Jobs." Dimes against the elderly are called "crib jobs" in street 
slang because they are like taking candy from a baby. In Time, the story 
was called "The Elderly: Prisoners of Fear." It concluded that because 
of their fear of crime, "old people — black and white alike — live like 
prisoners." In both accounts, the most frequent attackers of the elderly 
were juveniles.'® 

Dan Rather, then a reporter on the CBS eveninq news, contributed to 
this victimization imagery on national television in 54 featured story on 
February 28. 1976. Local television and radio programs nurtured this theme 
in their presentations. The notion that the elderiy are prime targets of 
aiminais, and their fear of this crirne Imprisons them in their homos began 
to be accepted unquestioningly by an increasing number of citizens. 

Does such a beliet present an accurate picture of the elderly and their 
situation in regard to criminal victimization? Recent research findings have 
found that the elderiy are not more likely to be criminally victimized than 
members of other age groups. On the eoitrary, it is reported that ihey 
are the least likely to criminally victimized of all age groups.^' 

We, and other observers and investigators, must regard such a state- 
ment with caution, because it assumes tnat the elderiy constitute a 
homo^eous group. This is not the case. Where individuals live, 
resources accessible to them, available social supports and family 
members are some of the factors which determine the degree of risk of 
victimization. One critical question for which a definitive answer is lacking 
is whether certain elderiy in certain areas are more likely to be victimized 
by certain crimes than are similar members of other age groups. 

Other aspects of the victimization of the elderly profile are also being 
questioned. Are the physical, economic, psychological and social conse- 
quences of victimization more serious for the elderiy than for the single 
parent household of the ghetto, or the young female professional in the 
corporatton? 

The prevalence of the fear of crime is the only element of the profile 
around which there is consensus. The elderiy are more fearful of crime 
than are members of other age groups. In making this statement we still 
include the caveat that the elderiy are not a homogeneous group and the 
level of fear may vary depending upon other variables. 

Controversy also exists concerning the various types of programs 
targeted for elderly clients: (1) programs to prevent criminal victimization, 
(2) victim-assistance programs, and (3) pruj^ams directed at reducing fear 
of crime among the elderly. There is little agreement concerning the 
effectiveness of these programs. 
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A new \ssm, that of elderfy ciimin^ity, emerged lit tt^ 1§80's, Th© qt®s- 
is, how invi^hf@d are the @id@rly themselves in criminal activities? The 
media present accounts eKpiaining why the eideriy are turni!^ to crime. 
Some commentaries cite eamomlc rea^ns. Others argue that, much like 
juwnile dellnqu^Tts, the elderly are rebelling against their second-class 
status in American society. An imfwlant question yet to be ansvvered, 
however, is: are our eWsriy turning to crime or are some life-long criminals 
just getting older? 

Pufpme of Present Refmrl 

There is much controversy and quite a few contradictions in the literature 
regardirtg key issues atjout crinte and the ekierly. The purpose of this work 
Is a comprehensive examination of crime and the elderly citizen in the 
United States. This analysis will clarify some of the controversies and con* 
tradicttons that exist In the field. In approaching this tasic, we examined 
a large body of the avails© scientific literature. 

Another problem in this research area is conflicting interpretations of 
available statistical data and multiple data bases which result in contradic- 
tory ^nduslons on crime trends and targets of victimization. The National 
Crime Survey (HCS) data are used extensively by researchers in their 
analy^. in mme CBsm, however, investigators provide grandiose {X>nclu- 
^ons based on frends from 1973/1974 NCS data. In others, the researchers 
usml 1975/1976 NCS dMa and reached conclusions In total disagreement 
with earlier pubtished results. In addition, ^me rei^rchers fecused 
attention on the NCS national sample data, while others concentrated on 
the large^ity data. To overcome those shortcomings and to ascertain 
trends in crimes related to the elderly person we undertook an examina- 
tion of NCS data for each of the years available (1973-1980). 

Specifically, Crime and the Elderfy in the United States is organized in 
the following manner. In Chapter Two, we examine victimization patterns 
of the elderly. Detailed are the characteristics of those elderly who are 
at "high risk" of being victimized. Also presented are crimes more likely 
to be committed against the elderly. Chapter Three examines the 
economic, physical, psychological and social consequences that criminal 
victimization may present to elderly individuals. Chapter Four covers fear 
of crime in the lives of the elderly and consequences for elderly lifestyles. 
Programs directed to as^t the eWerty in handling and preventing victim- 
ization are the subject of Chapter Five. Three major types or programs 
am discussal: (1) those ai.'ned at mm& ps-evention, (2) those offering victim 
assistance, and (3) those aimed at reducing the fear of crime. An assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of these programs is also presented. Chapter 
Six is concerned with a relatively recent issue - the eideriy offender. 
Dtapter Seven sugge^ some ways In which new research can be l>fou^t 
to bear on both crime and victimization issues. Finally, in Chapter Eight 
we offer a policy analysis with program recommendations which if 
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Implementec* may provida tte Qf eatest assistance to those elderly citizens 
who are high risk victims or participants in criminal activities. 
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Crlmlrtat Victimization of the Elderly 
in the United States 



Undoubtedly, the picture of a helpless eidotly victim of crime evokes 
an outraged response in mmt individusds. Offenders who prey upon the 
a^d and the infirm are viewwJ as despicable persons by the genera! 
citizenry. Thiif., the study of elderly victimization and its consequences 
cajTies with it an urgency that is absent when ft comes to most other 
categoles o'. victims. 

tn the e&fly studies of elderly victimization, it was reported that crime 
affects mos! c^der persons whetfw they had or had not ^n victimized. 
This was true regardless of where they lived or what level of financial and 
social resources they pos^ssed. Fear evan affected those elderly who 
were not partiaulariy vulnerable.^ The tear of crime had beojme pervasive 
among elderly Americans and fear itself could diminish the quality of their 
lives. This was true particularly when the elderly limited their activities and 
adopted more isolated lifestyles. An unnecessary number of eiders had 
become prisoners in their own homes — casualties of the fear of crime. 
The picture painteo by these early studies was one of widespread fear 
of violence and isolation among the elderly. 

Additionaliy, the media reports of crime reinforced "common sense" 
beliefs about the elderly and crime already discussed in Chapter 1. We 
will examine some of the assumptions inherent in those beliefs. 

issues involved in the Study of Elderly Victimization 

Social service professionals who worked daily with the elderly were the 
first to recognize the differential effects of criminal victimization on elderly 
clients. These professionals began to call for special services for elderly 
victims of crime.2 However, they accepts uncritically widely believed com- 
mon sense assumptions about the vulnerability and fearfuiness of their 
clients. Their clients were already vulnerable because they were poor 
and/or afflicted. Consequently it was very easy to associate vulner^ility 
with fear of crime and isolation. In the beginning, the judgment of these 
social service professionals was unchallenged. 

Data concerning victim eharacterlsttes were unavailable and the Uniform 
Crime Reports had no information comparing crime against the elderly 
with «ts occurrence against other age groups. No evidence was provided 
which could either cx>nfirm or refute the assumptions discussed In Chapter 
1. This changed with the development of the victim-based approach to 
the study of crime (labeled "victimology" by its practitioners). 
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These new studies on victimization provided Imrd data on the ^dedy 
£@ j^m ®!d 8^ feaWmss olft©. The first nstotwkte "vfctimizatksn 
survey" was sfKjnswaJ by the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and th© Admlnt^tion of Justice In 1^7. tt provided information 
about the so-<»SI®i "dark ftgure" of unreported crime ^ The survey pro- 
vided information ^30ut vtelim charaiterlstics as well as offender 
characteristics. The data allowed ©jmparisons to ^ made among various 
sociai categories, including the aged. !n 1972, the Law Enforcement 
Asstst^ce Administration began a series of (xmtlnuiog victimization 
studio ufxm large sanpies of re^sonctents. The sur\«ys were con- 
diK^ by the Bureau of the Cenais and the ^HiipJing pix^yrss allowed 
the ex^li^lon of the patterns of victinriizatton of the elderly popuia^n. 
As a result, many of tt^ previously discuss* d assumptions were ques- 
tioned. The interpretation of these survey data remains a controversy in 
the literature. As we examine the patterns of victim characteristics and 
the crimes associated with them, one should keep In mind the foltowing 
l^ues. 

Issue 1 — Who are the ©kterty? 

There are differences between the various studies on at what age one 
is defined as elderly. In some studies it is fifty-five years and over. In others, 
it is sixty years, and in still others sixty-five years. Sometimes the age of 
elderfy dedslon is a statistical one, while in others it is a ixjnceptual issue. 
For example, the numl^ of respondents in a sampie who are over sixty- 
five years of age may too few to allow reliable estimation or comparison 
with oiher age cohorts. Thus, a criterion for statistical analysis nay deter- 
mine how cx)fK)rts are estatifislted. 

in addition almost no dlsttnctons have been made among <X)horts of 
the elderly, is it appropriate to use standard census cohorts with 1 0 years 
separating each one, e.g., 1 91 0-1 920, 1 920-1 930? After age 60 dramatic 
changes are likely to occur so ths I smaller cohorts using a five year span 
may be more appropriate. For example, the incidence of disability 
fncrea^s markedly as cohorts age, v«th a very high incidence In the 80-85 
year cohort compared to the 65-70 year cohort. Thus, it is reasonable to 
assume thM thc^ elderly in th© i«unger <XJhorts, however m define them, 
will possess fewer of the debilitating effects of aging We might also 
assume that the younger cohort is less vulnerable. On the other hand, 
we might note that this relative good health might lead them to be 'about 
town" more frequently, thus exposing themselves to a greater risk of mr- 
tain forms of victimizaflofi, i.e., muggings and robbery. Such assumptions 
raise a question: Are the victimization characteristics of those elderly near 
sixty-five years more like those of fifty-five year-olds or seventy-five year- 
olds? the way we choose age c^e^Jries and ^tablish overall vicfim- 
izatton rates for tfiem mask important differences among subpopuiatfons 
of the elderly? 
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issue 2 The Question of Dl^if^tial EMposure 

The study of ©kterfy wjtlmfzatkm Is in its Infeney when compafed to other 
asii^cts of (^minokjgy. However, oyr current studfes of victimization rates 
am influent^ by th® fact that it afready a wefl-de^rafoped plTomwnenon 
when these studies were begun, and apprehension to crime was already 
an established pattern anrtong the elderty. We have no idea how their 
avoidance bshavters — taken to reduce vulnerability — have affected their 
actual victimization rates. We do know that the elderly have significantly 
less exposure to potential crime situations than other segments of the 
population. Whether this reduces their victimization rates is unclear. 

issue 3 — What are the Appropriate Crime Categories? 

While there has been a shift in the focus of our investigations from the 
offender to the victim, the crime categories that were developed for the 
study of offenders are still retained. It may be that the wrong categories 
are being examined in measurements of crime against ^lor citizens. The 
tradltkmed serious crimes (homicide, rape, assault, robbery, theft, burglary, 
and auto theft) may not be the crimes which are mc^t likely to affect senior 
citizens. Robert Smith suggests that some "ekfer oriented" crimes found 
highly prevalent among older persons are insurance scanrs, medical 
quackery, bogus work-at-home offers, and home repair schemes." in 
addition, no victimization studies Include eider abuse, either those com- 
mitted by family members or those done by instiluttonal staff members, 
each of which may ini'olve physical, material or psychokjgical abuse or 
the violation of civil rights. Unfortunately, no comprehensive statistics have 
been kept about any of these offenses. The agument is often made that 
offldal crime satieties fail to document the full extent of crime against the 
elderty because the crimes to which they are particularly vulnemofe fall 
outside the traditional reported categories of serious crimes. 

Issue 4 — Problems of Group Comparability 

The way we make comparisons between groups and use statistics may 
conceal crucial facts. Significant differences are often overlooked because 
the wrong questions are asked. 

It impsKlant to uncter^and oxadfy what is being compared when examin- 
ing victimization rates for various segments of the population. This is 
nece&sary because different social groups In American society ,i,ay be 
subject to various types of crimes, and ail groups to the same crimes, but 
each at a different incidence. We compare rates of crimes which have 
traditionally been considered "serious" offenses. One offense may be a 
common victimization event among members of one segment of ;^e 
population and be virtually non-existent in another. One example of this 
phenomenon are rates of rape of female and mates m non-instituttonaiized 
populattons. These rates are extremely high among females. In contrast, 
such victimizations simply do not occur with any reliably measurable fre- 
quency among males. 
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Therefofe, in comparing victimization rates for th© elderly with those of 
other age groups, it «s likely that some crimes which are prevalen! among 
the elderly are more rare among other age groups, and vice versa. 

The lifestyles of diverse so(M. e«>nomic, racial, and ethnic grou^ may 
make them subject d dlstincti\^ types of wtlmizatton. For exai^e, people 
living In njraf and subuitan areas may have to deal more with nonfeJonious 
(nonviolent) crimes than residents of inner-city areas. Age plays a similar 
role in susceptibility to particular crimes as well as to Its incidence; e.g., 
there are more drug rdated crimes among the 20-30 year cohort than th© 
60-:^ ^r one. 

Crim^ Against the Bderfy 

When questioned, elderly Americans consistently name "fear of crime" 
to be one of their most ^rious concerns.s This f^rceptlcn :? in contradic- 
tion to victimization studies which consistently indicate that the elderly are 
less victimized, for traditional crimes measured, than other age groups 
in the popuation. Thip is the case in both a nationwide survey^ and one 
conteed to specific local areas.^ These and other studies indicate that 
the ekieriy have a te^er inddem^ of victimizatfon relative to their number 
in the population. In addition, for any crkne reported the elderly are not 
as a group substantially more sut>ject to victimization than other segments 
of the population. To understand why the elderly exhibit such a profound 
fe^ of crime them is a need to find new data other than statist reported 
o«xurrerK^, 

^fore any as^^ment is made of me impact of crimes again^ tt^ elderfy, 
however. It is important to understand their exact frequency. Such 
knowledge compared with frequerKHes of other age groups provides dues 
to the origins of the senior citizens' fear of crimj and how that fear affect 
their daily lives. The evidence Is that when age categories are compared, 
persons over age sixty five, including those in all socio-economic, racial, 
ethnic and gender categories, are victimized much less frequently than 
are other age groupings. Some segments of the elderly population are 
victimized as or more frequently than younger groups and these data will 
be examined in the following sections. Fear may be a consequence of 
percepttons and Interpretation of media reports of criminal activity against 
the most vulnerable minority, and nai statistics such as i^jorted inckSence. 
This and similar issues are covered in later chapters. First we will analyze 
the ref.K)rted data on the elderly person's vulnerability to crime and the 
consequences experienced from criminal victimization. 

Patterns of VIetimEzatlon 

Researchers In criminology and gerontology are in disagreement on the 
Incidence of crime committed against the elderiy. Some investigators 
report that the elderiy experience higher victimization rates because they 
are easy taigets.s A number of scholars still hold to these beliefs In the 
fece of evidence that the elderiy are less victimized than other age groups.* 
Their arguments are: 
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1 . 1 ite stal^ts ckj not ojver all cnmioa! acts against the elderly; 

2. The eJCteffy more than other groups fall to repoft the crimes 
whteh are statisticaRy tabulated; and 

3. Even if the data indicate that the rates of crime against the 
eideriy are equal to or than for other age groups, the 
consequences of victimization are much more severe for the 



A partial explanation of these differences can be attributed to inade- 
quacies in the systems of collecting data on crime. Before the victimiza- 
tion survej^ the m<^t readily available statistics alK^ut mme in the United 
States were ttm Uniform Crime RefXMis (UCR) c^piled by tite Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The Uniform Crime RejKKls program began in 
t930. It was an attempt to standardize polite reporting practices and to 
aid In understanding crinfte in the United States. Some progre^ was made 
in j' "«scMng resorting jKactic^ but mibstesitial r»t^^ems were ewunter^. 
Unyl recently, participation in the program was voluntary; each local 
jurisdiction made its own decisions to join, and submitted data directly 
to the FBI. While the FBI provided classlficatory criteria for the crime 
categories, they had no direct supervisory procedures or responsibility for 
maintaining classlficatory cwslst^cy. Thus. In many cases the data were 
not comparable — sometimes even for the same jurisdiction over time. 

The reissrting program did not achieve true nationwide participation until 
after Congress provided funding incentives to join and statewide a>fiec- 
tlon agencies were formed to funnel the data to the FBI. Before then, the 
statistics were primarily from large, urijan, relatively well-finartced police 
departments. In addition, the reports contained only information about 
crimes known to the police, Obviously left unrecorded were unknown and 
unref^Mled crimes.^ Criminologists estimate that the imsdem^ of reported 
crime In the Uniform Crime Reports represents about half of all crimes 
cmnmltted.^' 

Because of the defects in the UCR statistics, most researchers prefer 
to utilize data from victimzation surveys. Since 1972, the Census Bureau 
has conducted such nationwide surveys for the LEAA, now the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics of the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). This fsiational 
Crime Survey (NCS) was developed in resfK>nse to the growing recogni- 
tion of the Inherent limitations of police statistics. Seven crimes are 
measured In the national Crime Surveys: rape, robtery, assault, pereonal 
larceny, frousehold larc^y, and motor vehicle theft. Murder w^ exdude^J 
from ttesun^fc^c^y^ttie victim c^mnot be questioned. In ^tion, arson 
Is omitted since the presumed victim, the owner of the property, may be 
the offender, with insurance collection the motive for the crime. 

Thus, the NCS closely parallels the UCR statistics in regard to the type 
of crime reported. In addition, both UCR and NCS statistics ojunt as crimes 
^1 attempts to cc mmit a crime as »®ll as tf^ sujxe^fully executed crimes. 
The NCS, however, collects the two instances ^parately whereas the UCR 
aggregates them. Thus, the NCS statistics are able to provide separate 
Information for both types of offense; the UCR cannot do so. 



elderly. 
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The vk^mizatkHi surveys not only provide Information atxjul the crimes 
discussed above but also data about the characteHstics of the victim, the 
crime Itseif, and in some cases the offend©r(s). The data include 
cjteftw^ai^ draff^^fs*?^ of the vfc^ m mm, sm, etfeK^toial 
level erttained, and Income. In ^itlon, the surveys gather information 
^boift fi^ char^Jler^lcs of tire ams Itself — £Hid where it occurred, 
^ exterit d injiffy and ec^KTOi .vk; of the vic^m, the r^atk^TsWp be^^^ 
the vit^ and tl^ offerider, tte characteri^ics of the offender as perceSyed 
by the vicfim, whether or not sonnem^ reported the crime to the police. 
If the crime was not reported, the victim is asked why not. Additionally, 
in recent surveys those who did report are ^ked why they did so. 

The results of th^ surveys, amducted annually, priwide data abiDUt 
efderiy victlmizirtfen and comparable data about other segments of the 
population. The results provide Information on two basic typ^s of crime: 
crimes agi^^ persons and crintes against fMt^jerty. Prc^jerty crimes, such 
as bu^ary or auto theft, are directed solely at someone's property, 
whereas p^-sonat crinrtes in'/olve direct contact between the offendei and 
tl^ vi^.m. The robter, for example, takes property from someone by force 
«»■ threat of torce. Other personal crimes Invoivi'^g victim/offerder contact 
Induds rs^, assault, and person^ larceny (stealing from a per^ without 
force or threat of force). 

Age and Victimlzatlein 

A number of ^udi^ ckjcument the relative infrequency of efderiy vfctim- 
ization. For example. In 1966, the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) interviewed a nationwide sample of respondents from 10,000 
households. Their findings showed that per^s 65 years of age and over 
experienced aggravated assault, robbery, larceny, and auto theft far less 
frequently than did those of younger ages.12 

The LEAA/NU victimization surveys — the National Crime Survey (NCS) 
— reached similar conclusions. The ekleri-/ have lower victimization rates 
than other age groups." Trend data are presented in Table 1 and Table 
2 on victimization rates between 1973 and 1 980. They are aggregated ac- 
cording' to age. Table 1 displays the changes in rates for personal crimes 
while T4ible 2 covers household crimes. 

Th^ dam indicate that the elderly have lomf rates for alrricst all major 
crime categories. The exceptions are personal larceny with contact and 
robbery. In this category persons 65 and over have rates higher than all 
age groups except those 16-19 and 20-24. For robbery, the 65 and over 
ra^ are roughly equhmler^t to thc^ age 35-49 and 50^. All older citizens 
experience rates substantially lower than those in the 12-34 group. 

There is a fairly consistent decrease in victimization rates with Increas- 
ing ago. This occurs for both househoW crimes (Table 2) and personal 
crimes (Table 1). This relationship is graphically illustrated in the case of 
viol'-int crimes (rape, robtery, and assault). While the overall rates remairied 
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refatfvefy constant ^setween 19^ and 1980. the rates for the elderty 
ffijtually declined (Rgure 1). This is m &m^m to thts rates for those ie-l9 
20-24 and ^-34. 

Rgure 2 shows the trend for crfmes of theft according to age tsetween 
1973 and 1980. Persons over 65 experienced a iow and stable rate dur- 
ing this eight year pericKl. Wth the exception of those ^24 and 25-34, 
the victimization rates for crinies of theft have been declining since 1 976. 
Similar patterns exist when sex is confrolSed (see Rgures 3 and 4). The 
rates for persons age SOm, and 65+ are remarkably similar for both 
sexes, it is only anK>ng younger groups that the rate for males Is higher. 

Tl^ ^^dknf2^Ki I jt^ for tt^ ekteriy ha\^ Fema&ied tel^vely cxjfstant 
In aH of the ma|or categories t^tween 1973 and 1980 (Rgure 5). Table 
3 summarizes the^ data, taking averages for ail these crimes for the 
f^<Hj 197^1980. A comparison of the victimization rates for those 65 
and over thc^ for victims under 65 (12-^), indicaii s c<msistentty 
tmmr rates for tf^ fomner, vipith ifm exception of one category — personal 
larceny wiflt contact. "Hiis difference, however, is smali vis-r-vis those in 
the <^r c^e^sries .<nd is nc« statisticaily si^ificant. In all otter cate^>rtes 
of crime, hov^ver, the observed difference between the elderly and 
younger x'tetims are both substantial in al^ute terms and statistically 
^ifii^t at the ^ perc^t confidence level. Furthemtore, in each of those 
categories the elderly have lower rates {see T^le 3). 

Itesf«e th^ ^stks, ci&ne rsnfiains a sertous ptjbtem for the ek^rfy. 

Geof^ Antunes fimd as^sei^es fottfid that while the elcterfy were less likely 
to be sut>|ected to vtofent crimes (rape and assault) they were more likely 
to suffer irmn predatory incidents (robbery and personal larceny).'* In their 
anats^ of 19^74 National Crime Survey data, robbery was the mc^ 
frequent crime «>mmitted ag^nst the elderly (31.9%), followed by per- 
sonal larceny (31 .3%). Together, these two offenses accounted for more 
than 70 percent of ail the crimes against the elderly. In contrast, for all 
other groups the largest percentage consisted of vkJient crimes. 

The elderly sirffer a relatively higher rate of robfc^ry vMh injury than those 
ag^ 35-49 or 50-64 years." More than fifty-five percent of the robberies 
of persons over sixty-five result in injury. Table 4, shovwng data from 1977 
Illustrates that this rate is highest of all age groups. Thus, we can see that 
although elderly persons are less likely to be robbed than many younger 
citizens, when they are robbed they are more likely to be Injured. 

Other tjfpBs of crime also appear to be more prevalent s^ainst the elderly 
Quhrlum indicated that persons over fifty are more likely to experience 

mallctous mischief" offenses such as obscene telephone calls and 
getwa! harrassment than persons of other a^ groups. In addition, older 
women are the victims of purse snatching more often than women of ail 
other age groups (see Table 5). 

The general statistics on elderly victimization do not identify that some 
segments of the elderly population are victimized much more frequently 
than others. The sex, race, and residence area of the victim produces 
markedy different victimization rates. 
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Sex mid Vtettmb^tiofi 

Except for the crimes of rape and larceny, more older nien than women 
are vfctimized by pefsonal crimes. Trend data in Tables 6a m\d ®3 Indicate 
that okJer men are victimized about twice more often than older women. 
These sex differences in rate of victimization occur in all age groups. Data 
fn Rgures 6 and 7 iHustrate the difference tmtween men and women In 
their susceptibility to victimization by violent crimes. The relative stability 
of these rates among the three older age groupings is notewortny, when 
compared to the four younger age groups. 

and Brody r^xKt^ ^ v^lfe older men are more freqi^tfy vtotim- 
ized, women are most vulnerable to f^r^nal theft while on the street and 
to burgi^ or robt^ry while In their homes. i^ 

A contrary finding is found in the Midwest Research Institute Study which 
rejxifled that elderly wmen were more likely to be victims than men.^^ 
In this study, vkfhich examined 6,000 criminal acts caimmitted over a three 
year period, it was found that sixty percent of the white victims and fifty- 
two percent of the black victims were female. These statistics are based 
on data of known crimes reported to the police. 

Race and Victimization 

There are pronounced differences among the elderly victims of crime 
according to race. Older blacks are victimized at almost twice the rate as 
elderly whites regarding robbery, rape and assault (Table 7a). Oder blacks 
are victimized by robbery at two and one-half times the rate of older whites. 
For theft, however, the ratios are much closer (Table 7b). But blacks do 
suffer personal larceny with contact (purse snatching, pocket picking) at 
a level higher than that found in any other group; among the elderly, blacks 
are victimized by these crimes five times more often than whites. 

While detail^ breakdowns ae^dlng to crimes are not available by race 
and sex, summary data about crimes of violence and theft are presented 
in TaMe 8 for tiie years 1973-19^. These data confimi differences between 
the sexes within black and white groups. Black males are victimized at 
rates higher than black females. Among elderly victims, however, both 
black males and females are victimized at rates greater than or equal to 
white elderly males. Presented in Figure 8 are the rates of white males 
who experienced violent crimes. When compared with the rates for black 
mgtfes figure 9) the fimJing is that elderiy ttacks are more frequently victim- 
ized. This Is actu^ly a reversal of the pattern for younger victims. (It should 
be noted here that the rates for blacks are computed with less precision 
than tho^ for whites because for them the sample size is rather small, 
in fact, in all of this series of figures we can notice wider fluctuations in 
the measured rates for blacks that result from this effect of sample size.) 

A similar victimization pattern is evident among female victims of violent 
crimes (Figures 10 and 11). Elderly black women are victimized at higher 
rates than elderly white women. Among younger elderly women, however, 
the rates seem to be somewhat similar, 
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Rgures 12 through IS present a similar breakdown for crimes of theft. 
Among mates, younger whites are victimized at rates siightiy higher than 
youn^ blacks. Ekierty males, however, suffer roughly equivalent rales 
of vtetimizatton by theft (Rgures 12 and 13). This pattern also holds for 
female victims (Rgures 14 and 15). White females between ages 12-24 
are victimized at r^ sut^antially ^ gher than black females of the same 
age. In the 50-64 and 654- groups, hi-wever, the rates become almost 
equal. It Is thus evident that there are sut><>tantiat differences in victimiza- 
tion according to age and rac^. 

Residence end Vlctlmli^lon 

mem a pmsm mm 'mnm Untted Stat^ has an infiuer^B m m 
»ty of that person being victimized. The elderly are no exception. Approx- 
Imatefy one-third of America's elderly live in the inner cities of the United 
States. These secttons of the city are deteriorating physically and 
eojnomlcally. They harbor the heaviest concentration of the conditions 
traditionally associated with high levels of crime. Moreover, this is also 
where most criminaJs live. Those elderly who live within the core areas 
of America's large dtfes are victimized at disturbingly high rates.^^ 

CHder people tend to remain in the central cities long after tite character 
of the neighborhoods In which they have lived most of their lives has 
changed. As a result, many of them now live in isolation. This makes them 
sus«^ptible to street aimes, burglaries and mnfldsnce games, l imse are 
crimes where criminals can feel more secure when they are cxsnft onting 
a solitary victim.zo Those elderly residents thus face a community in which 
crime is a a?mmon occurrence. 

The data In Table 9 Indicate that there is a higher prevalence of crime 
in Inner cities than elsewhere In the ojuntry. The victimization rate for the 
elderly In thirteen major cities is uniformly high er than for the country as 
a whole. For example, in Oakland, California, the robbery with injury rate 
Is more than six times the national average. Moreover, in San Francisco 
the rate for larceny with contact is thirteen times that of the country as 
a whole. The rate for robbery with Injury for the eidsriy is the highest or 
second highest among the sixty-five or older group in five of these cities. 
In addition, the rate for larceny is highest or next to highest in ten of the 
tirtmn ci^ surveyed.^t 

Similar results were obtained in a survey of eight American cities, con- 
ducted a year later. EWeriy residents were found to be victimized at rates 
substantially higher than the national average, increases in victimzatlon 
were more often experienced by the older age group. The ekteily were 
more frequently the victims of robbery with injury in four of these cities. 
In the four others the rate was nearly equal to the younger populations.22 
There are large differences in crime rates between neighborhoods in 
American cities. The Midwest Research Institute found that elderly 
residents of low income neighborhoods of Kansas City were robbed or 
burglarized three times more often than was the entire population of the 
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A stt^ of crim© In Hbw York Ctty revealed that fi%-ona f^n^nt of thc^ 
sampled siKty ^ars of orofcter had been vii^rrtsof crime 5n tf^ iBc^rtt 
Ariothef study, in the Flatbush area of Brcxricfyn, discovered that 
61 of KK) elderiy resktente ware vlcflmizad in a one ^^ar period. The area's 
three pofk^ pracimrts ranked high among city precir^s In reported crimes 
against the eldsrfy. They were first, seojnd and fifth in a ranking of New 
York City's seventy-three preolncts.^s 

Ail of these studies Imltcate that the elderiy who Ih^e in central cities 
are syb|a:t to substanttaHy greater levels of vtctimization than is indicated 
for the elderiy in national studies. The inference is that those who do not 
live in central cities Hve safer lives; they are victimised less by crime. 

Ths OrctiRistinces of the Cf line 

Crlm^ against the elderly are differentiated from those asmmitted 
apim^ c^ter a^ gm^ by other toors. Antun^ arrf asscK^ial^ eKamtned 
the 1973 and 1974 National Crime Survey Data with respect to the age 
of the victim and offender traits. They found that the pattern of violent 
crimes against the elderly was similar to that of other aduit age groups 
with resp^ to the pert^ntage of youthful offenders, the frequency gang 
attacl^, and offenders who were armed. Th^ victimizers of the elderly, 
however, were more likely to be strangers and black when the victim was 
white^ (see Table 10). This pattern has been referred to as the •'violent 
stranger s^ndrome/'^? in addition, when personal street or predatory 
crimes were examined, the offenders (attackers) were more likely to be 
youths and blacks than were the assailants of victims in any other age 
groups (Table 11). 

It now becomes much easier to understand why elderly citizens exhibit 
st^h a h^h tevef d fear of crime. Elderly Americans acfualty are vtetlmized 
less than other citizens, in general. However, the crimes which are com- 
mitted ^air^t cMder i^ple are mc^t often peipetrat^ by violent stran&ers, 
youths, and by persons of another race. This presents a definite pattern 
of unpredictability and danger for the eluerly. The pattern of crime against 
the elderiy reinforces their sense of vulnerability and uncertainty. It creates 
a sense of fear. The mass media highlights these vulnerabilities and 
uncertainties. 

Another distressing partem is that violent crimes against the elderiy are 
committed in or in proximity to their homes. Thirty-tv^ percent of the violent 
crimes against the elderiy took place within their homes. Another twenty 
percent of them occun^ed in the victims' yard or in a common area of the 
building where they lived. Thus, more than half the violent crimes against 
the elderly occurred in or in proximity to their horttes. In contrast, violent 
crimes against younger persons occur more frequently away from home, 
in the street or commercial buildings. Antunes and associates conclude 
that some of the fear exhibited by the elderiy may result from their recogni- 
tion that ttmy have no safe haven. They know that more often than not, 
victimization will involve the invasion of their home. 
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CoRCrhislofi 

To summarize, tha elcteily are victimized by traditionally measured 
crimes less frecfiMntfy than other segments of the (xtpulation. HowBver, 
sex, race and the focation of residence a!! prtsduc^ variations fmm this 
l3w vtetimlzaticm rate. In gengfal, the aged are victims of more prof^rty 
crimes than of personal crimes which Involve contact wrth the criminal. 
Older men, howler, are vtetlmlzed mme by personal critms Inan are older 
women, except for farc^y with ^tact (py rse snatching) and rape. Elderly 
residents of the inner city are victimized at levels above the national 
average for ©fderfy and as frBqienfiy as ^un^r urtot imldenfe. Older 
blacks suffer crimes of violence twice as frequently as whites and are vic- 
tims of persomi larceny with intact five times nrore often, in addition, 
while their rates for rolsbery are not the highest, when they are robbed 
older Americans are more flkefy to suffer an injury, and to be victimized 
by a stranger, youth, or member of another race. Moreover, there is a 
greater tendency for these victimizations to €«cur in or in proximity to their 
homes. Such patterns of ^dctimi^tion Instill am reinforce feelings of uncer- 
tainty, suspicion, and fear. With diminished physical well being, mental 
alertness and mobility, older persons are susceptible to perceiving and 
aojeptlng a penfasiva fear of crime. Such conditions produce a towered 
setf-€oncept and this condition feeds into a mind state which encompasses 
feelings of helplessness and victimization. 
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Tfie Consequences ©f Criminal Victimization 
of ESiderly Americans 



In prevtoiis discussions we have examined the patterns which have 
developed fn crimes a>mmi!t®l agatn^ the ekierty. f rK^enc© for the etderfy 
Urn been compared with other age groups in the population. The atten- 
tion given to statisties could convey a fates impression. A dispassionate 
discussion of vsctimtzatton rates may appear to imply a callous disregard 
for the humanity of the victims. This, of course, is not the case. It must 
certainly be kept In mind that no matter hov/ large or how small the figures 
are, the victims suffer physical and mental anguish, and in some cases 
the Itm of highly needed resources. 

Attention is now given to consequences which befall elderly victims as 
a result of the crimes committed against them. These are: (1) economic, 
(2) physical, (3) psychological, and (4) social consequences. Each is now 
examined. 

E«>nofnic Consequences of Victimization 

Elderly perrons who suffer an economic loss as the result of a crime 
are likely to be r«ore negatively affects than other age groups. Compared 
to other ige groups the elderly have fewer financial fBsources and suffer 
more whan they lose even a fraction of their resources. Fay Cook and 
associates found that the actual monetary !or,s in total dollars of older per- 
sons was low compared to other ag© groups.^ However, these losses as 
a percentage of monthly income are significantly higher than those for 
other at, , groups.^ The only group w^th a higher percentage of monthly 
income loss is the cohort under age 32. The majority of this group are 
likely not to t>e sole earners or recipients of pensions, as are the elderly; 
they aJso tend to receive financial assistance from their families, especially 
those who are of sch0Ql age. 

The mdm^ Research Institute found tttat eldeiiy victims w^kj prtperty 
in Kansas City were denied nearly a quarter of a month's income. Those 
elderly victims with incomes well below the poverty level lost an entire 
month's income.^ 

Property loss transposed into dollars is not the only economic hardship 
that victimization may impose on the elderly. Frequently, the loss of 
••crifical" probity — such as television sets artd radios — tak^ on added 
significance for the elderly victim. These are not easily replaced even if 
the victim is insured. Many of the elderly, especially persons with limited 
mobility, rely on these media for their Knowledge and links to the outside 
workf. 

EWerly who are criminalized are often deprived of cherished memen- 
toes of their life experiences. It is impossible to replace such losses which 
have intrinsic value. For some individuals a loss of possessions which 
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repre^ refationshlps, feelings, and ©xperierjces of the past can be a 
f^t^sna! catastrophe for the Individual.* "Oiere Is a loss of anchorages 
and Increased feelings of i^atlon and rej^lon. It can be hyfjotheslzed 
that this tyi^ of loss exacerbates the already precarious mental and 
ph^cal stability of the older person. Victimization is likely to result in in- 
creased morbidity. 

PSiy^sal Con^uettces of Victlmi^tlon 

Older persons with less strength and stamina than younger persons are 
not m ^te to defend thsmselves or to escape when they find themselves 
In mn^enir^ situatkjrB. Their vulnarability to physical vjolem^ is incr^^ 
b«sus® large numbers of elderly have arthritis, loss of hearing cm- sight, 
and other tsmdifcns; their bones also break more easily and healing takes 
tor^. This, m elc^ are ph^icafly more fragile and therfe»e more easily 
hurt iian are hunger people. 

If the elderly imtson decides to resist the criminal he or die is, more 
likely to be in|ured. Because of the "inrirmitles of age" the elderly are less 
likely to resist their attackers.s Data from the 1980 National Crime Survey 
(s^ Table 12) supjKsrt this contention. For crimes of violence, at no time 
during the seven year period cx»v®red by the data do elderty victims report 
taldng self-protective measures more frequently th^ persons of other age 
groups. The group which is most comparable to the elderly in this regard 
are p^sons age 50^, cto^st to them in age and perhaps in vulnerability. 
In general, this relsttionshtp holds for ail categories of crime for which the 
National Crime Syn?ey data provide statistically reliable measures. Sonne 
exceptions occurred In 1978, when victims 50-64 years of age resisted 
robberies in which they were injured 42 8 percent of the time. Those over 
65, however, resisted 51 .8 f^cent of the tlnte. A ^mifar pattern occurred 
that ^r for aggravated assault; those 50-64 resisted less often than any 
other age group (52.4%); those over 65, however, resisted only slightly 
mora frequently (56,1%). This par.ern is exceptional. In general, the elderly 
resist less frequently. In any event, these two age groups (50-64, 65 and 
over) report resisting less than other age cohorts. 

For robberies, a mixed pattern emarges. EWeriy usually resist less often 
than do members of other groups, in categories of robbery with or without 
injury. Data support the notion that resistance may Nad to injury. In 1978, 
for example. NCS reports "hat resistance occurred in b1 .8 percent of the 
robberies involving injury. In 33.6 percent of the cases those who resisted 
escaped injury. 

In 1978 victims resisted in 56.1 percent of the aggravated assaults and 
44.5 percent of the simple assaults. Trends are not evident. In some yc:ars 
the percem of resistance and consequence is similar to 1978 (1975, 1980); 
the reverse occurs in 1977 and 1^79. 

For all age grmips there are higher pencent^^ r^teting m the rol^)ery 
with injury, and aggravated assault categories. Thus, these data support 
the conclusion that the elderly are more likely to be injured than any other 
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; 8^ @fOU{^ wh^ y are attat^ed.^ They are more Hkeiy to receive 
Sntem^ Injuries, r-.®r cuts and tmiises, and to fose ©msckjusf^ess. 

TaWe 13 presents data omcemlng the percentage of vkSlmtzations 
wWch result \n Injury to the victims from the 1 973 to 1 980 National Crime 
Surveys. OveraiJ the eSderfy suffer injury more often than all but the two 
ye^jngest age groups. However, in examining rotjfsery and assault 
s^^arateiy, it Is evident' that the two oldest age groups usually are inlumd 
nnore frequently In rohxjnes than by assaults. When rot>bed they suffer 
nrtore Injuries than do membei^ of younger age groups. 

Cook and associates reported that the elderly were not more likely than 
others to need medtei^ treatment as a result of criminal victimization. It 
was conc^jed hoover, that the cost of such care (sxpended a (^n> 
sWerably larger proportton of the elderly's income than was the case for 
younger age groups, in contrast to the Cook findings, Jaycox and 
as^jcial^ found that the elderiy did require medteal care more often than 
other groups.^ Th^ cited statistics, using 1977 data To ra^ve these 
conflicting postures the data In Table 14 are examined. Careful inspec- 
tion of the 1973-1980 NCS sun^oys indicatos that there have been changes 
in the hospitalization of the elderly as vtetims of crime. In 1974, 1976 and 
1977, elderly victims required hospital treatment more often than did the 
otlw age groupings, whereas in 1973, 1975, 1978, 1979 and 1980, they 
did not. Nose particularly that in 1 977, the ekjerly victim required hospital 
care from injuries received iJuring robberies more often than did any other 
age group. (Note again that this is tm percentage of elderly victims of 
robberies, not of all victims of robob. ies.) Again, this changed in the suc- 
ceeding years, dropping in 1978 and 1979, but apparently rising again 
In 19®D. In 1979, the hospital care necessary for the elderly rott^ry victim 
w€® roughly equal to or te. than the percentage lor other adult age 
grouping^. 

Two conclusions are drawn on the physical consequences of criminal 
victimization of elderly Americans. First, the weakening physical condi- 
tion of older pereons as a consequence of the nomia! aging proce^ makes 
them n^r© vulnerable to victtmizaton. Sea>nd, it has not been establlsf- ^ 
that the elderly suffer serious enough injury to require hospital care moia 
frequently tei do numt>ers of other age groups. Ease of access and feel- 
ings atout using the hospital or emergency care centers may influence 
these statistics. Addittonal reseaf^h is needed to clarify these issues. 

Psychofoglc^! Consequences 

There is little empirical evidence on the frequency of occurrence of 
psyd^k^scal omsequences as a result of victimization. Most discussions 
focus on speculations o:i the ways victims respond to crimes. Another 
discussion form is to present cases from clinical practice, reporting the 

reaettons of patients. The following discussion Is therefore theoretical, and 
hopefully, "good theory." 
The emotional consequences of victimization for elderly persons are 
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related to ttje^r physical «>ndftlon. This Indudes both their ailments and 
tlie Impairment of fuRCttoning which often a^xom^nres aging. There is 
speculatifMi that t^cai^ of the debilitating effect of aging, the emotional 
^Ojliity of til© ^cterfy is esctremefy fragHe; this makes them even more 
vulnerable when they are victimized by criminals. Such f^rvasive fear- 
fulne^ is not restrfctsd only to victims. It has become ^neralized 
throu€3hout the ag^ population. One option is for elderly residents to stay 
hofne'and withdraw from the life of the immunity. It may be safer for 
elderly citizens at home. But when crime does occur in the hone these 
s^f-osnfined prisoners are often left without any safe refuge. This can be 
a dm/s^atifiq trauma for tten. In ^to, because numbers of ekl^ 
citizens have limited vision, they often fail to noti^ or recognize threats 
to meif satiety in ti»ii« to do something about this danger, 
it 18 evident thai the conojmitant effects of aging do ^jntribute to a per- 
vulnerability to crime. Hoaver, if elderly regents recx^nize their 
new limitations and attempt to compensate fot them, they may become 
extrem^ sensitive to envir^mmental occun-ent^s. Thus, they may over- 
ly w\ a ncm-thr^tening stti^ftton, m d^ay symi^oms of chrcw^ic anxiety. 
Uwton and coHeaguess ha\« pointed out that even if an elderiy person 
con-ectly and accuratety diagno^ a dangerous sitiration, there is no 
guarantee that she or 1^ would be able to any^iing about it. The elderly 
perl's atitiy to formula^ an apf^opriate response diminishes with time. 
Thus, even if the elderly decide ufKsn a proper respor^, they may be 
unable to in^slement ft. rio maaer what tf^ of the victim, crimes h^jpen 

suddenly and quickly. These elements of crimes severely strain any per- 
sons' abiUty to respond; information cannot Ise processed fast enough to 
react. Thus, l^causs the elderiy have a reduced capacity to react to the 
situation the overload on their abilities produt^d by the victimization is 
overpowering. The elderiy are often incapacitated. Elderty victims may not 
c^prehend the situation. If they do recognize It, they may remain passive 
or take the wrong action. Thus, elderly victims may be virtually helpless. 

in the gerontological literature old age has been referred to as the 
' 'season of loss."« It is a time when the f^rson experiern^ a loss of status 
and self-esteem. In addition to a permanent loss of loved ones, there is 
a diminution of mental dexterity and physical prowess. Most elderly per- 
sons cope with these losses and adjust to them; others do not. Thus, the 
emotional and psychological strain these losses produce can cause 
stressful reactions in those elderly who income victims of crime. Lawton 
and his a^ociates argue that many elderly victims develop maladaptive 
behaviors because of their life situation, as a consequence of the losses 
they have incumsd and their inability to cope with the situation.io These 
maladaptive behaviors contribute to the elderty person's devaluation of 
the self and make that individual subject to even more stress. Thus, the 
very process of aging and the teses associated with it may produce a 
predisposition among elderly victims for maladaptive responses to crime. 

Berg and Johnson examined the psychological costs o. victimization 
which influence the victims' adjustment to the neighborhood, community 
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and sodety. They concfuded that members of groups which were relMtveJy 
p«»««rl9S8 and whldi have low stMus in s«k^ were likely to aoc^ 
the rote of victim and to adjust their life patterns accordingly. They found 
©rat eldeily women v^re mmB likely to display behavior and values, e.g., 
wfthdrawal, fatalism and isolationism, associated with acceptance of the 
victim role." 

Among the dangerous coping techniques used by victims are: denial 
of problems, acute and chronic anxiety, withdrawal, projectton, and ctepr^ 
sJon. Each of these can have substantial effects on the victims of crimes. 
VVhlle withdravi/af can reduce vulnerability to harm, it can also reduce the 
perscm's atM% to re^nd to a cri^ situation when it ooxire. Praje^ 
tkm dms help elderly victints vent their an^r on outsiders; these peraofis 
beosTM scapegoats. However, those elderly who utilize projection as a 
o^ng t^hnique may become overly distrustful. Depression is always a 
fK)tent!afly serious pr{^lem which can have tragic ©Kis^uences — e.g., 
suicide. Other possible serious psychological reactions by elderly victims 
of crime Include: paranoid behavior, overcompensation, alcoholism, and 
ctep^Ktency. It Is c^vioi^ that all cf the^ cxjping techniques cm ^riously 
affect the quality of life of the elderly citizen; indeed, some may lead to 
death. 

It must be emphasized when dealing with elderly victims, that victimiza- 
tion can have a devastating effect on an already weakeiied resistance. 
Old age tends to greatly reduce the body's reserve capacity to respond 
to an emotlonaS crisis; thus, the elderly person's physical tolerance of stress 
is reduced. An elderly person may have ^ssorbed so many stresses by 
his or her "season of toss" that the added stress produced by victimiza- 

tkm may lead older i^r^ns to ackspt one or more of the extreme coping 
techniques. '2 

Many psychiatrists believe that it is absolutely essential that elderly vic- 
tims receive counseling when they do not cope effectively with a crime. 
They argue that if there Is no counseling the victimization will likely result 
in some psychological damage to the individual. Other researchers, 
however, point out that not all elderly victims need counseling. In light of 
the scarcity of resources, it is essential that we not force counseling on 
those who can successfully cope without it. This is not an easy distinction 
to make; it Is discu&sed in Chapter Five. 

Sk^ial Conse<|ueness 

The social environment of elderly victims is another significant factor 
which contributes to their vulnerability. Many ekierly Americans live alone; 
hence they are prime targets for burglary, street crimes, and fraud. In 
addition, once they have been victimized, these elderiy citizens may 
withdraw even further from the world. Garofoia indicated that the more 
fearful elderly persons were or victimization, the more often they indicated 
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that they had llmlf ad ck^ changed meir aclMlies to avoid crime.^^ Becau^ 
roany okter Amw-iOB^ (to Ihr© fai uftjfflt nai^^xjrtKiods whk* are hlgTi mtm 
Emm or ck®9 to them when are victimize, the ojnsequen^ !8 often 
fenJted mobility arKf fewer fritefafSkKis with tteitds, neigWjors and relatives, 
Wtoreover, the ^deriy fK»r are f requentty unaWe to nrrove away from such 
fiving amm because they c^not afford to move, or to live In a safer 
nelghtxsrtKxsd. As a r^t, they take whatm^r adaptive measures to pre- 
vent furthw vf<^i;^fext whfeh se^ to tttem to be t^ 
fim most like^ respcH^ Is withdrawal from the community and curtail 
m«n of the Idncte ami k)CTtk^ of SK^tl^ out^ of th^^ 
even when elderly vtc^s can afford to move away from a dangerous 
nelghtortKJod to safer surrounding, they ere forced to leave behind a 
lifetime's ties to tf^ community. There are social, emottonai, and cultural 
«6S Vifhlch bind many elderly to their n^ghborhrods As a r^ult, many 
elderly resMwrts withdraw in fear. Such wthdrawal sub^antlalty alters the 
quality of their lives becai^ It forther isolates them and usually reinforces 
their fear of crime. As we reported in Chapter 2, the elderly In America's 
cities do have mc^ to be srfrakl of than fear Itself. However, this fear of 
crime Is the nH>st f»rv€^h« con^uenc^ of crimes against the elderly. 
One need not be a victim, to be affected. Fear spreads throughout com- 
munities like an uncontrolled contagious disease, affecting those who 
c»me In cont^ with it. Mcweover, there Is no acquired immunity. However, 
as v» shall see in Chapter 4, the fear of crirm has a greater impact upon 
the memfc^ of the efdeily community than does the actual crime. 
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Some fe^Mndents refKjrted th^ there were Icscattons nearby In which 
they would be afraid to walk even in brc^d daylight. Eleven percent of 
those 18-24 years old indlca^ that such a plac© existed, whereas 14 per- 
cent of those 15-19 '/earn old and 14 j^rcent of tho^ 65 and ov^ repmted 
knowing of such a place. 

Females are more fearful tiian m^^, nmi-whit^ more than whites, and 
non-pp' jicipants In the labor for<^ more than those employed (Table 1 6). 
The Qifferences according to th^ demographic variables indicate the 
complexity and varlaisllty in intensity of fear among the elderly popula- 
tion. The pervasiveness of fear of ^'ctlmization f^rsists but some sub- 
populations experience and express fear far differently from others. 

There Is additional evidence regarding changing levels of fear between 
1965 and 1976. Cutler analyzed data from two national surveys taken 
eleven years apart.9 He memtr^ levels of fear of alme among a number 
of a^ cohorts. The results Indfcate that the older more than the younger 
cohorte express fear for their safety on the streets. While such fear 
Increased for all ashorts over the eleven year period, the size of the 
chan^ was not unifonn. There was a large increase in levels of fear, 
but the rate of Increase In fear was far Icmer for the younger ojhorts than 
for the older a>horts. Because fesH- Increased more rapidly among the old 
cohorts, the differences between the younger and older cohorts in levels 
of fear were more pn^nounced In 1976 than in 1065. 

Levels of tearfulness are generally higher for those over sixty; however, 
the level of thm fear continues to rise with increasing age. Cook and 
As^sdates found that ihere had been greater IrKireases in fearfulness 
among the various age groups over 65 years than had occurred anoong 
all grojps between 25 and 65 years of age. The major finding is that there 
are more differefK»s in fearfulness among cohorts of the eWeriy than 
among younger age groups. 

Another researcher, Wesley Skogan, analyzed successive national 
surveys over a sixteen-year period and found an increase in levels of fear 
among the general population over that period." The bulk of that increase, 
however, occurred between 1967 and 1974 (Figure 16). Polls since 1974 
Indicate that fear of crime Is not increasing. The rise of the fear of crime 
parallels that for crime Itself, especially as measured by victimization 
surveys. Between 19^ and 1974, crime rates rose sharply, then leveled 
off. During the remaining years of the 1970's. there were some fluctua- 
tfons, but the consensus emerged that there was a fairly stable national 
crime rate.« A slmila* pattern occurred in the fear of crime. Cook and 
Associates" confirmed this steady increase In the fear of crime for the 
efderly during the same time. In their study, high levels of fear increased 
from a low of 31 percent of the elderiy in 1f)67, to a high of 45 percent 
of them In 1 981 , but the largest increase occuned between 1967 and 1 974. 
Recent evidence provided fay the 1983 Gallup Crime Audit discussed 
above seems to indicate that there may have been more increa^ in the 
tear of crime when only those over 65 are considered {before 1983, Gallup 
did not compile figures for subgroups of those over 50 years of age as 
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he f''^ in the 1983 survey r^rt). The differsnc© in levels of fearfulness 
botwdsn young and has Increase. 

In review, the fear of cHm© \s wkte^mad. There are fearful persorw 
armmg each of the sulsgroups of the population of the United States. High 
levels of fe®- occur particularty amorrg women, blacks, me pow, the elderly, 
and the dty dwellers. Sonte quesfions arise, however, as to just how this 
fear of crime has t>ecome so widespread. Is fearfulness related to risk of 
victimization or to something else? There is some evidence suggesting 
a link between risk and fearfutnass. Another is "vicarious victimization." 

Ti^ Pn^m of Vlt^rious VictlmizalSon 

A number of writers have indicated that vicarious vsctimizatlon may be 
part of the genesis in the fear of crime. Skogan^* indicates that measures 
of direct victimization do not explain variation found among individuals 
and groups in their fmi of crime. Careful analysts of the National Crime 
Sivvey vk:^r^a!k^ »AV^ do^ r^/^ a mi}^^ corre^xMic^Ke b^wem 
pm^fOkm of safety and self reports of behavior. Skogan suggests that 
vlctlmizaf icm experience of family and friends Influence fear of crime. He 
examined ttie number of robt^les and personal tf^fts suffered by 
members of each person's household and their perceptions of safety. It 
was found that perceptions of safety declined as the experience came 
ck^ to the person, with increa^ In this "indirect victimizatiai." Skogan 
condusfed that the r^s of most people's pen^tions of crime and 
igiQwi^lge of victimization arnne from ^condary sjurces, not ^eir ovm 
e>^8rienc» with crime. The^ purees include rmss media reports, In 
addition to accounts of victimization of family, friends, and neighbors. 

Consequently. If neighbors discuss crime problems in their 
nelghborhsKKl, they may be propagatirig fearfulness rather ^an dispel- 
ling it. Sharing knowledge and information can reinforce or generate fear 
of crime. Braungart and Associates conclude. The situation becomes 
even more frightening \o the older person when he or she begins to hear 
from a friend or a neighbor about the elderiy lady down the street who 
wg^ mugged, (»■ the old ntan three i^xM away wl¥^ home was vandal 
ized and heavily damaged."^5 such spreading of victimization informa- 
tion Is Identified as "vicarious victimization."^* 

High exposure to "news" about crime via newspaper, televiston and 
other media c^ increa^ anxiety ar^ levels of fear. This is particularty 
true because crime is "easy news."^^ The steady flow of crinte news and 
the aoje^it^lity of pdic© and crime reports make crime stories particularty 
useful to newspaper j^rsonnel. They can be used to train new reporters, 
to even out the "flow" of news, or simply to "balance" a page. One 
Important result from the focus on crime is that the crime news presented 
by the prem is bi^d. The emphasis is on the sensational, unique, and 
often infrequently os curring events. Media sources view crime as conv 
petitive news and each organization tends to duplicate the coverage of 
the competitor. 
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Gordon and Heath^s report that the fear of crime was higher among 
readers of papers that expfoited crime as "easy news" than it was among 
readera of newspapers that gave crime less prominent coverage. 

Social Factors Associated with Fear of CHme 

A number of sodai characteristics are associated with high concern 
atKjut crime. Those persons who are most vufner^e to crime and the 
inos! affected tsy it also have the most fears. The^ groups include: city- 
dwellsrs, the pooi , wcwnen, and those elderly who are not integrated into 
the activities of their communities. 

Location of Residence 

The location of a person's residence has an influence upon his or her 
r^atlve risk of victimization (see Chapter 3). Victimization rates are higher 
in large cities, especially in the Inner-city areas, than in the suburbs and 
rural areas. Elderly wIk) live in these large cities are a!^ more fearful of 
crime than older Americans who live elsewhere. As the size of the city 
Increases, the relationship between age and fear of crinrn also increases. 
The size of the dty in which the urban elderly reside is more imfK>rtant 
to relative fearhilne^ of crime for the elcteriy than for younger age groups. 
Janson and Ryder«o support this finding, but also suggest that age senses 
to index that portion of the population that is more frequently alone than 
other groups. 

In addition to size of dty, several research studies examine the effects 
of type of dwelling on fear of crime. Sundeen and Mathleu^ found that 
people who lived In age-segregated retirement communities and con- 
dominiums wars most likely to feel safe, while those living near high con- 
centrations of minority group mombers expressed the greatest fear. AI^,o 
th^ central city residents, in contrast to the retirement community 
dwellers, had fewer social resources, negative perceptions of commur.ity 
safety, and a greater fear of crime. Living atone, even in feS^^-seorpgated 
housing In which risk was relatively low, wits associated with a lev il of 
tearfulness greater than for those living with others. This suggests that 
living alone appears to be an important factor in the level of tearfulness. 

Socif^eonomSc Status and Race 

Older blacks are found to be more fearful of crime than older whites. 
There is disagreement, however, on the cause of this difference. Some 
researchers believe that the differences which exist are due more to dif- 
ferences In the neighborhoods in which whiles and blacks live than to race 
Itself.^ 

Americans of all ages low income Is associated with fear of crime. 
The poor may be more fearful than the mere affluent economic group for 
the same reasons that blacks are more fearful than whites. Blacks and 
the p«jr Ih^ In neightK>rhoods where there are high levels of crime.23 The 
poor lose more than other economic groups when 
victimized. They are loss able to cope with the financial and property 
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Uissm, ami am te^ able to protsct themsaives ftmi akrm Gc»d secuHty 
is ^^3i6rt^^; mtwiey and property taken In a crime ai^ ^^ic^^driy uninsursd 
1^ toslt fbiBVBr. Btte f^pe reprfac^nwit. Furthermore, those Uvir^ 
in alR» 8m8s who want and can af^ Insurance ^ it unobt^nafsfe. 

reifion ^ relationship between fear of crime and int^nne is even 
strongs an^Tng the elderiy than other age grou;^ Is that the elderly are 
subst^ti^iy overrepresented mnong the nation's poor.^ 

Sdx aoKl Fear of Crima 

In survey a^r survey women as a group are found to be more fearful 
of airm than other segments of the {^utetfon. TWs is true for all a^ 
Qrmjt^m. Women are 4i£^ul twic^ m likely as men to re{:K}rt being afraid.^ 
The di^rences betw^n older women and older men, while substantisd. 
are rK>t as gtmt as the dif^nces which ocxHjr between men and women 
In ^nger age groups. This incmased correlation of elderly men's and 
vmsmen's fear of olme may a cons^uenc^ of the perception that in 
dti age men and women do not differ markedly in strength and physical 
^iduranc^. Both sexes tend to ^e themselves as vulnerable to attack 
by the young, strong and agile stranger. 

^T^er |»>sslble explanatfon for the higher levels of fear among okier 
women may be their greater social isolation. Women have longer life ex- 
pectancies than men and more older women live the last years of their 
Sves alone. 

oo^tai iniegraiiQn 

The possible effect of social Integration of individuals on the levels of 
fMtffuJne^ is a r^^uchafc^ issue. ^>dal in^ratlon Is the extent to which 
a ^^tm fe^ th^ he or ^ "t^M^'' in a netghbo^KKKi and is er^fs^^ 
in activities with others part of their daily lives. For example, does the 
pei^n have friends and neighbors nearby to assist when in distress? Is 
there someone to depend on to help with en-ands and shopping? Are they 
members of tocal neighborhood groups, ^jclal clubs and organizations? 
Robert Smith argues that such questions are more important to older 
Miericans who are most vulnerable to victimization than to other par- 
sons.^ Soda! fntegratkm dc^ play an lm?K>ftant in the eWeriy citizen's 
perception of his/her safety. Thus, while no research has directly tied the 
two together, our h^xitiiesls is that high levels of social integration facitftate 
fesiings of safety ano that tow levels promote fearfulness. 

There is some evidence available to supixjrt this position. People who 
own their homes generally tend to have a greater attachm^t to their 
neight^orhood and to ha\^ sodai o^ntacts with neighbors than others: thus 
they are more closely integrated into the social structure of the 
neighborhood. For all age groups, thc^ \Nfm live in their own tomes tend 
to be less fearful of crime than are renters.^? This is particularly signifi- 
cant for okier citizens because a higher proportion of them are likely to 
own theif mr\ homes than are younger persons. 
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TI^ crimes whk^ elderly Americans fear most are pers^ 
involve contact vvrith the criminal. This is the case even though property 
crime rates for the elderly are higher than rates for personal crimes. 

Imfmst of Fear of Cilnte on the Elderiy 

Fear of crime leads elderly f^rsons to "avoidance behaviors" or 
"mobillzatkjn behaviors."2B if an elderly citizen chooses not to venture 
outside the house at night, avoids certain parts of the neighborhood, or 
limits daily activity away from home, this is engaging in "avoidance 
behaviors." On the other hand, if the individual chooses to take positive 
Steps to avoid victimization, then one is engaging in "mobilization 
t^hm^lors." Typic^ mobllizatton behaviors include: forming n^hborhood 
v(«ateh ^poi^js, Ir^i^ ^sod lod« on the doors, f^rtidpating m recreatoi, 
shopping, visiting friends, relatives, physicians and other sen/ice profes- 
sionafs in the company of others, rather than alone. A more detailed 
analysis of these two types of behavior follows. 

Avokiance Behaviors 

Elderiy Americans limit their activities to avoid victimization In a large 
variety of ways. Some refrain from going outside after dark; they avoid 
"dangerous" areas of the city and/or their nearby neighborhoods-^ Bishop 
and I«ecka38 report that some fearful elderly avoid the basements and 
laundry rocmis of their apartment buildings fc»8eause muggers may luric 
there. Other elderiy citizens limit their of parits other pybfic recrea- 
tional facilities: many leave these recreational areas before schcKil lets 
out in the afternoon. 3^ Some elderiy persons withdraw from community 
activities which they think might expose them to the risk of victlmizatkwi.a^ 
Some senfor citizens, after victimization, may even sell their home or 
busine^ and move to safer quarters.33 

While not all limitations on the daily lives of the elderiy result from fear 
of crime {some are imposed by falling health or lack of transportation), 
elderiy f^rsons, nnore than other age groups, limit their activities because 
they fear crime, f^ost elderiy Americans are not prisoners in their own 
homes, but many do place extensive limits on their day-to-day activities 
because they are afraid.^ 

The consequences of the elderly's fear of victimization go beyond 
limiting their physical mobility. One result is a high level of emotional 
stre8s.35 High stress and loss of mobility can produce the following 
consequents: 

1 . Loss of contact with friends, and hence, an increase in 

Isolation; 

2. Nutritional and health problems resulting from infrequent 
trips away from home to purchase necessities; 

3. Loss of opportunity for exercise to maintain physical health; 

4. A toss of feelings of freedom and self-determination resulting 
in a lower concept of self; and 

5. Emotional crises ffesulting from r^ocats^^n dnd/or other 
deprivations.^ 
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Rnally, elderly citizens can develop a debiiitatlng mental disorder 
l^jaus© of the constant fear. The result may be Institutionalization of the 
elderly person.^? 

In spite of all these possible negative effects, it should not be assumed 
that an of the effects of fear of crime are necessarily dysfunctional. Such 
fear sometimes mobilizes elderly citizens to take steps to protect 

themselves. 

Molsilkatlon Behavfors 

The myth of the eldb.-'y as weak and powerless is perpetuated if one 
assumes that aH are fearful, and that all senior citizens are paralyzed by 
ttmt fear, locked WNay tehind bamcaded doors. Some elderly take steps 
to te^sn their chances of being victimized. Cook and AsscKHates^a found 
that the rrost commonly employed protective device employed by the 
elderly was simply using a car to go places. This, however, is not an 
optlOT open to all elderly Americans. Other seniors go out only with other 
people, or take something with them for protectton — for example, a dog 
or a weapon. 

Some older persons take measures to make their homes more secure. 
They may install new locks, put bars on windows, or have peep-holes 
Installed In doors. They may commlssfon a security sun^ of their home, 
use timers to lum lights on and off vsfhen they are away, and i^mianently 
rmtk tl®lr pjwtable belongings to discxsurage theft. Pdiack and Pattensjn^ 
examined such "territorial marking behavior" and found that those who 
utilized this behavior displayed less fear than those persons who did not. 
Another re^arch©r« dis(xjvered that older persons were more likely to 
use multiple home protection measures. These include: outside lights, 
special locks, window bars, and light timers, (These preventive measures 
are recommended for use by ail residents, according to law enforcement 
authorities.) 

Jaycox, Center and Aaselfo*^ COTrnent that it is unfortunate that so little 
attention Is gi ^en to mobilization behaviors in response to fear of crime. 
The restrictions elderly Americans place on their daily lives because of 
fear should not be minimized; however, It is a mistake to bsflevs that thsy 
are incap^l® of fKJsltfve responses to the perceived threat. 

In summary, the effects of fear of crime can touch many different aspect 
of people's lives. Some persons may simply limit their activities. Others 
may gonaraHze their fears and become susplcbus of all strangers. Those 
who are fearful may e^>erience stress and ao^mpanying anxiety to such 
a ti^m t\m it produ!^ physical and/or n^ental illness. Stress and anxiety 
affects their social Interactions and relationships. The potential is to strain 
a^jclattons with spouse, famify, friends, ^rvto© providers and others. 
For some persons the reaction is suspicion and the behavtor is withdrawal. 
For others it is increased interaction and cooperation with other indlvkJuals 
In order to reduce the perceived threat. 
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The Rearsty of the EWerty American's Fear of €^lme 

Thi^ far, we have presented summaries of various studies <te!aHln@ the 
fearfuiness of America's ekieriy population. Mow wb will detail the specific 
dtmensions of this fear. The dimensions of fear of crirBe in the United 
States are examined in relation to age, sex, location of resident and '■ace. 

We have chosen to present data taken from an elaboration anaiysts^^ 
performed by Braungart, Braungart and Hoyer.'sa data originaliy 
collected from a representative sample of Americans in a General Social 
Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center In 1976. 

Tfrn rmasure of fearfuln^ in this study based on tr^ standard 
qiiestk»i "Is there any area right aroynd here — that is, within a mile — 
where you would be afraid to walk atone at night?" To facilitate com- 
parative analysis, the data were grouped: (1) Youth, 18-29 years of age; 
(2) Middle Age, 30-59 years of age; and (3) Elderly, 60 years of age and 
<^r. Table 17 presents the data of fearfuiness according to age. The 
elderly are "only somewhat" (8-9 percent) more fearful than the two 
younger groups. This situation changes, however, when sex is controlled 
(T able ; 8). In every age group, femetes are substantially more fearfu! than 
mal^. In addition, among males, elderly males display more fear of crime 
than do the members of the other age groups. The figures for iemales 
atone, however, are remarkably ^mllar among the different age groups 

The data are further subdivided in Table 19, controiiing for placn of 
residence. Elderly males who live in large urban areas are more fearful 
than fho^ wfm live in OTalfer j^mnrrunfttes, 41% to 31%. Youth and middle 
aged groups average 20% fearfuiness, with females in every age group 
In each locate more fearful tian m^es. ^rong all age groups, ^m^es 
Mng In smaller communities are more fearful than those living in large 
urbmi areas. Hiese differences, however, are not very large. 

Table 20 controls for age, sex, and marital status. Among married 
women the percent of fearfuiness drops with age, from 63% for youth 
57% for middle age, and 50% fer elderly. Widowed respondents are much 
more fearful. Useable data for middle aged and elderly widows indicate 
^ and 72 percent resj^ctively. Bderly widov^ males have a rate approx- 
imately one half the widowed female, 37%. Separated or divorced women 
have sharper increases than men in percentage of fearfuiness when com- 
paring yc'th, middle age and elderty groups. Among the never married 
respondents there is change in fearfuiness percentages for both males 
and females. The levels of fear displayed by young males and females 
are alsjut the same as are found in the general population. However, for 
both never married middle aged males and females these percentages 
are highest for all age cohorts and marital statuses. 

When age, sex, and living arrangements are controlled new patterns 
emerge (T able 21). Again, in all age categories, females are consistently 
ntore feaitui than males. However, the level of fearfuiness increases among 
males living alone. Substantially more males living atone report fear of 
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crfme than do those livmg with others. A simitar relationship exists among 
mkkfle aged and elderly femates. 

Bl^ks am sub^n^y more fearly I than whites in every c^t^ry except 
young mates and females (Table 22). Young black males show a 
remar kabfy low level (6 percent) of fearfulness. Compared to yomq white 
women black females have a sipnificanify tov^r lever (38%). Efderiy mate 
and female blacks, on the other hand, have levels of fearfulness greater 
than or osn^aWe to tht^ for white elderly females. Black female elderly 
are the most fearful group. 

The data fmfic^te that tlw elderly as a group are only sightly more likely 
to 0)^088 fearfulne^ of crime than youngs groups in cur society. It is 
only when subgroups of the elderly are examined that we understand the 
ftilt impact of that fear. Sex differences are much more important than ^ 
differences. Social favors sut^ as race, marital status, ^ IMng arrange- 
ments, also distinguish the fearful from the non-fearful. Indeed, th^ 6m 
confirm that dty dwellers, black Americans and those who live afor a 
(whether v^ridowed, divorced or never married) are the most fearful. 
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Programs to Assist the grderSy 



There are numerous efforts to assist the elderly In coping with crime. 
Some ar® volunteer efforts mounted by the elderly themselves; others are 
sponss^ by the po«^ at the cxHirts; still atimrs by local or federal mrw^ 
agsndes and programs. These efforts focus on a variety of oblecttves and 
they make use of a broad range of strategies. 

One of the major problems faced by older citizens is fear of crime. To 
^sme extent, that fear can be minimized by participation in programs aimed 
to avoid and prevent crimes. Such programs range from such simple 
expedients as improving window and door hardware of dwellings, to 
socially-organized crime watch surveillance, and ©scon services for the 
elderly. 

In spfte of these programs elderfy pe<^ do become victinis. A number 
of programs exist that are ctesigned to provide assistant to victims. Some 
deal with medical problems. Others try to help victims economically or 
psycholi^icalfy. Still others aid them in coping with the comple.xities of 
the criminal justice system. 

Currently, it is difficult to assess the merits of our society's present 
efferfe to assist m efderly regarding crime. Assistance has increased over 
the decades but the need for such assistance far exceeds available 
resources. 

Reducing the Elderly's Fear of Crime 

Y *s little disagreemei'.t among experts that c'der people 

belL ,iat they are much more at risk. This fear of crime is a serious 
problem whether or not that fear has a basis in fact. People who are deeply 
frightened by their immediate environment may live in a social reality of 
their own making, but for them it Is a real and terrifying mode of existence. 

Understanding rates of victimization among the aged requires examin^ 
tng a substantial number of statistical studies covering such factors as 
personal and social circumstances, economir level, educational attain- 
meni, race, place of residence, type of neighborhood, and general health 
At one extreme, a frail elderly person, living in a high crime neighborhood 
may be at risk, either in the streets or even at home. By contrast ar! 
affiL»m ImlivkJu^ in health, iivlrtg in a prc^ect^ retirement «^muntty 
may have virtually no contact with crime. For most eideriy parsons, the 
likelihood of victimization is between these extremes. A large proportion 
of the elderly, however, have low income, education, vigor, and 
neighborhood security; crime for them is an ever present and disturbing 
possibility. Overall, the elderiy are no more at risk than other residents 
i»ving in the same neighborhood under the same conditions. 

Even in a neighborhood where there is some risk, that risk can be 
exaggerated so it becomes a serious disadvantage to the person. Beiieving 
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one is at risk dxfsrss^ m @nm^? fear of crime, may actiMiiy Induce 
a gresder pmb^ity of l^ng vtctimi^:^. F^opi® with exaggerated fear of 
their surroundings often develop a fy^-mss mmtstiify, cutting tliemselves 
off ^oiTi ^)d^ nels^^x»% aid f fler^ Jhe ^^of^ wlK) am n^t Hkely to e^HT^ 
to their md in m emergency. Hiding in terror tsehind S^ked doors wllh 
the sh^ies dra^ and fearful of &mp^ noise is a misers^ way of life and 
a ^f^sus threat tu physical and mental health. FurtheffYior©, peiwis who 
cut tttems^ves dff imn friends and neight^rs may actually make 
tfiem^ves rmrQ vulnerable to criminals.^ A burglar will find a recluse a 
more Inviting l^trget than a person who has neighbors and friends who 
can r^se the alarm. 

Few {M^rams are design^ to assi^ ^ elderly to overcKMte fear. More 
eftofte to reduce fear ^ part of general ptigrmns ctesigned to deter 
csime. However, under smm circumstam^ w(»Mng exclu^\^ to t^\x^ 
fmt would have f^isitiw benefits. This wmiW be app^t^ate in ca^ wrfiere 
there is little factual ba&ls for excessive fear of victimization, and where 
uncontroU^ fern causes unrealistic responses to the mivironment. The 
basis for such fear-redudion edimtional prc^rams would be located In 
11^ ^me r^m as tho^ ^t irKiuce such unreaiis^c fear in the fiiBt p^m^. 
Briefs about the hl^ risk of \^mlzatkm are usually S(K^ai in origin. 
Through cxsmmunicatlon older i^ople share cxmcepttons of reality with 
other people. Fear is a^mmunicated and beosmes pervasive; it envelops 
others. This is a general societal process, rot confined to old people. All 
memti^s of ^sciety develop shared Inteipretatior^ of th<% ph^lcal and 
world. They dmw& ^ir beliefs, meaniftgp, and unders^ndings from 
infbmrt^ communication, images ?mnra^ by the mass media, and other 
facts and fictions communicated to them.^ If the neighborhood lore Is that 
the Bfm is unsafe, h there are reports that older persons in the 
ne^borhood have been victimized, and ft the dangera of crime in areas 
like theirs am jxjrtmyed on TV, elderly persons will develop fears al^ut 
crime. The^ fears are likely not to have any relationship to the Incidence 
of crime in their community. 

Progrsris to reduce unrealistic fe^ of being a victim of crime depend 
ufxjn the same educational and communication channels that intf^ucs 
fearful con^pttons in the first place. Formal programs of education will 
have little in:pact on conceptions of reality built over a long period of time. 
Transfmi nation of Qjrmnt ^kI practices by m^ia, neighiKsrfKsod 
groups and informal netwotlcs is required to attain any seHous nx^difit^ton 
In current belief sterns. Transformation of values, beliefs, and practices 
Is very difficult to achieve. A willingness to change, to act on concerns 
for the disadvantaged, to do justice whsre injustice prevails, to enlighten 
where Ignix^n^ ©xlsfe, requires fundamental changes in being, a reMruc 
ing of reality. It can be dons, but unfortunately few programs have the 
Interest or staff capability or courage to effect such major changes on the 
psyche and senses, agency policies and practices, or to give up false 
perceptiorm of reality. 
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Prevmi^ Crimes /^alf^ the Eicterty 

An array of offe^ md imomtm pr«^ams ami procures hava been 
formulated and trted in efforts to help the aged reduce tf^r Mk^lhood of 
vfetoi2a!ion.3 Some Sf^jear to result In significant reduction In crimes 

agtfr^ me elderiy. ethers are more dlffiojlt to ^s^, txjt may make older 
persons feel more secure imd r^iuce their fear of crime. 

E^errtsaffy, timse many efforts r^Jf^it att^ms to ^sevetfiree baste 
^)als: 

1. to reduce of^iortunlttes for individuals to carry out crimes 

^iCC^^^ully; 

2. to increase the f^rtidpation of elderiy persons In fmjgrams 
whMi improve home surveillance m6 protection; and 

3. to Increa^ ur^erstanding of ftow criminals oj»rate in order 
to avtoid or man^ risk Nations. 

Attend to ^ieve tf^se ^ts have taken many forms. Tltey may be 
of^ programs ^»Hi^ed a- m^iagml liy tl^ police: they may be group 
activities coKJut^ vt^untary associations of citizens,- or they may t^ 

©f^cmthepartof in^mnfid^ouf^of r^hborsorimavklyals. Generally, 
|»w»dwes for reducing cH^tortunities for crlmimte to carr - out their 
ae^viti^ suct^^fuHy are on a pi^^oa! a^mmAi to .iKreming 
se^irlty. Better iccks, strong 6mm, instaHation of alarms, or engravinq 
property with Ictontiflcation numfc^ ^ limit criminal sut^ess. Increa^ 

Ir^ in^KJtion and oommunic^fHi armng tt^ in ^orts to iR^jTove 
survsHlam^ and provide saf^ in numbers Is a mxMl ippro^h accom- 
pM^ tfww^ vartots Wnds of ^ouf^ and on^feati^. Rnally, ra^ng 
awarene® of what sltuaticMis are dangerous, or how to manage them if 
tm^^oidajie, is ^^xjn^isf^ at the imSmmt level through training and 
wfucatkm. Each of tl^se three approaches Is now reviewed. 

Heduisbig Opportunltfes for CHmlnti Invaslofi 

There are three ways to deter criminals using phj^cai means. One is 
trough the instaHation of secure hardwmre to make breaking in more dlf- 
mM. A s^nd is to |»ovide dear kientlfication of items if they are stolen. 
En^vlng numbers on valuable items mak^ them more difficult to fenc@. 
A third Is to modify dvi^llings or grounds to eilmlnate situations which are 
fsttractfve to criminals and aki their invasioi of residence. 

HARDWAf^: Provkiing deacSxrfte ctos, sponger tocks, secwity pins 
on windows, an ei^tric alarm, a safe or a security r^at are eff^ive 
prw^dures or systems to reduce vulnerabitity to criminal invasitKi of a 
miifdlr^ or dweflir^. Security ex^mts refer to such measures ^ "harden- 
mg the target." It is a recommemted procedure if the nwney to install it 

te av^%. IM^tii^, in^itfgng pro^Sve (tevk^ b a %Tifk^t jm^ton 
tor eWeny p^ple with limited Incomes. Fm example, a gc^ qi^lity alarm 
system in a mod^t dweliing can cost thousands of dollars. Changing 
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cant expert, (n^if^ kK^dng pins in \mn6(ms Is a cmi^ procddtire 
^ is a strtBig boit on the of the ck^or. White a really determine 
crimina! cm Iweak through any door or wkukm, regaftSe^ of the Iwste, 
most of them pre^ situatitms where they can enter e«^iy mni quietly. 

To help (^1^ tr» c(^ nrmy cx>nnniM^ f^ovk^ s^f^ance to 6id@1y 
peo;^ in pufdia^, am If necessary installing more adequate ^nirity 
l^dw^. Cyven the tj^i^ ^ th^ f»oc@c&«i^ ^ c^errwig cf^n^ 
such progrems ^loukf be expanded in ail communities in the United 
Sta^. 

fimmmATK^ C^PFKX^RTY: "Og^ration Wentificirtiwi" or "Opera- 
tkm I.D" Is a i^ful appro®* to reduce vulnerat»% to burglary. The pro- 
cedure is to engrave an idsntific^ticn number &\ all valuable person^ 
torn. A cM^s so(^ mnnb^ is often i^. The purpose 

is to <^ter the cfiminfri by making stolen goods more diffiajit to di^ose 
of profitably. A |»imiir^t stick®- is usually displayed on the dwefflng to 
indicia that the occupante participate in the p«^m. Presumably, this 
(fl»»uri^ the criminal to attemipt a breai«-ln. 

The tools require to do the engraving are usuaify available from public 
m vc^tBit^r ^er«^. However, there are many Items that cannot be 
wtgraved. such as jew^, savensfaro, chim., furs, or the family pet; these 
can be pltotc^i^shed. SeH^ numt^rs of expensive iten^ such ^ cameras, 
TV f^seiv^, home (x^mputers. or stereo ^uipment, can be record^. 
M such ifrformatton indutfing piKJtographs, should bs stcsed in a saf® 
place — f^eferatty f«5t in k dw^Hng. AH such id^iflcation procedures 
make the items less attractive to a potential thief and the pro^rty more 
easily reojverable If a burglary does taice place. 

TWs pro^^ works. Alan Malir,chak citos a reiKKt from the St. Paul, 
Minn^jte s»dtoe E^iKtftment.'* In 1 974. more than 1 ^ fK^ice sheriffs 
departments in that state participated in Oj^tton Identificatkm. RefKwts 
recei^ from tlra^ departments Indicate that the probability of burglary 
sutetantiaMy lower in d^^lings dlsj^aying the warning signs and p^- 
tfdpatlng in the pn^m. In St. Paul, for example, of the 9.2CX) enrollees 
only 41 were burglarized during the period unde study. During the same 
two years 12.(HX) burglaries occurred in the city and the rate for non- 
parti^pants was sub^uitiatiy higher. 

SPACE DESIGN OR MODIFICATION: Dwellings or other buildings often 
have places where criminals can hide. Improving a resklence to make it 
safe may be easy or difficult, and varies in cost. For example, cutting 
bushes to diminate a potential hking place near an entranceway is cheap 
and eff^iv®. Lighfing dark and recess areas properiy is a tow im- 
provenmnt. M<xllfying a hallwL/ to iniprove visibility is ixjlh co^ and ttme 
a«isumlng. Nevertheless, the securi^ cxjnsctous Individual must cx)nskj^ 
such measures if affordable. 
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Two consequences of urban Ufe that work in favor of criminals are the 
"^miation" and "anomie" of to many of its residente. Alienation is 
»»i«mcern atKHrt others and wfmt happens to them; it is a stra^ 
w fKrt teing part of «>d^. Also many p@r«>ns identified as aHenated are 
unsure of what is e}g>»^ of them. They do not understand the mies 

for Intervenif^ in a «hne situatfon, whether to repot criminal j» even 
If they should take steps to f»event crirro. In actkm, taking the fK>sltlon 
th^ what happens is "none of my business" is a component of anomie. 

In cities, reskients of an apai^nent hou^ may remain stran^rs fm 
^ars, even ttiough they iiv® next door or across the haH from each mher, 
Ev^ fei suburban eems neighb<»s may be unknovsm to each other. If a 
su^^ckHis Granger is seen under such conditkais, ttere are no dear 
gukieilr^ ^ to what shouW 1^ ctone. Criminals find this convenient 
l^au^ It j^fmits them to move freely and anonymously through a 
iDUiKiNTg Of an ^"ea. 

By ©Mitr^t. In a buikJing or neigWjorhocKl where everyone knows 
ev^yc»^ el^, tl« Strang stands out. If that str»iger attempts to com- 
mit ® crime, he very likely wii! (^lateng^. Pe<^ who kfKiw and are 
CffiTcemed atoyt es^ watch out for one arother. This provides a 
j^effK^ eofy waning ^fs^ for iti^rtlfyk^ potential infr^^ 
ing aieir activities and sumrwrnlng if a crime is in pr«^ro^. Sojial 
a«3roach©8 to ctetorhig crtminfiri activity IrKjlude vofunt^ pamrfs and 
nWjoihood surveHiance dubs to watch for criminirf activity in 
nelghbofhoc^. EKsort 55^nrf«»s ami teiephofte networks are also WH»ilar 

^ Jrpe^ig in Incktetice. Tlie b^ klea underlying all such efforts is 
r^h^ftelplng ne^hbor In their mirtual ^ <^ p-eater ^rity. 

Hi^te¥^ «^ OHnmimfca^ and inter«:tk»i ™ng n^f^ofs h^ the 
of iwxmtoting feeHn^ of unity oM^estofi. tf rw'lghfo^ 
to help e^ ottter do KwnettHng abotrt crirre, the chances are that they 
^ ^ ^mer to do something about otf ler proWems. If this haiH>ens, 
living bi tfte ne^hborf^ Is likely to l^asne more satf^lfig. The (tevelop^ 

ment <rf he^hten«l rrel^rfiood o.'er concerns of mutual intefBst 
m^ aim reverse the trend of h^ crime rat^ in some areas. 

-^10^ perKjn living in an imj^rson^ and uncaring environment, one 
oescrfoed es anomfe, is at risk more than another ok^ actira in 
a netviwic of concerned neightxm A nei^iiwhcxjd where people are 
^Tfi^^n mutual assistance and addressing common problems, pro- 
wdes ekterly residents not only with a sen^ of confkience and soiurity 
mrt ^ a sense of betonging, rootesfriess and ktentlty. 

cmZBN PA TB(H,S: A vcNuf«^ grot^j of citizens can provide a signlfi- 
cant extension to the surveillara^ routirwly provid«l by the poHce There 
»eat least three tyf»s of volunteer citizen patrols: 1) BuiWing or tenant 

^frc^ are oiganized wimin a partkailar apartment house or comfe»ninium; 
1^ patrols pro^ surveillance in a specific neighborhood; and 3) car 
patrols «wer a sactkm of a cxjmmunity or residential area. The purpose 
of such patrols is to detect and remirt suspk^s activities to the poHc® 
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AO auttiortt^ 8ti^ ^ ^^^u^teere ^vi«ig (m pafiriois shouM 
if^ervene and 8ts^ cHtninal ^^tles or to detain susi^cts. sN^rt of tife- 
tt»eg^lf^ sItusaNms. The key to ef^^ patrois ccmMTn^ 
(^foi sefv^ £^ obseiv^ fcv tl^ pc^. T(» auiNsf^ can be ^in^ 
qukddy rmfe w leli^^m. Many conmiunftl^ f^Mfld^ 
the wrflce can be com«^ Imme^ia^ on nwnftorKl frequendes. In 
sme conwnimities a r^so Hnk is estaWi^wd with a centraHy located 
vc^unteer who caltetJ^polfee. The IhnitaSkjn of mfe type of 80(^1^^^ 
is c £®t For focrt patrols the purdii^ aiKi maintena»K» of radio equ^M'wnt 
may be a factor. The OJSts assK^ed with or^fsMng automol>lies for car 
pamHs can be substantial. Some municipalities subsidize such 
efforts, in t^tm tocattons, voluntary cxmtributiofm suw>ort this activity. 
Patit^ are <me fcmn of o^thfity effective in reducfeig crimkia! t^^K)^^ 

CnOEN SURVEILLANCE GROUPS: The mo^ comn^ volimteer 
mirv^Hance system Is ttt© "neighborhCKXl Crime Wstdi." A Crime Watch 
pro^isn is effe{^ in res^k^ng the fre^kOT of <^n^ to mo^ thrm^ 
an fflea. NeighbCKS can vwitch eac* oSw's resktence and sunoundlng 
area, and call me pc^ If they me any suspfcious indlvkluals. In some 
organizatk^s. eid^ reskiente who are sus^ckius mat skuHdu^ery 
occt^rhtg may ca8 a d^gnated m^^, who in titfn r^jorts to the police. 
Such grouf^ often have meeting or s&M events «s mat neighbors c&n 
meet erne SBWther and team to kten% th^ ne^f%b<»8 apart from ^fflig^. 
The crime watch activity is Mes^ suit«i for okier citizens wfw are home 
most of the time, and wN) en|oy keeping an eye on their neighbors. 

TELEPHmn BASED PROJB^TS: There are a numt^ of telephone pat- 
terns used in crime preventton activities. One is a reguiarly scft^uied 
mqpfmrn as&MmMm Vdunteers regu^ caU r^tents. ^sedaSy 
the ^ffy, to chedc £^ ^ if they are well. S\m^ r^i^ scheduled 
t^Fd^me cadis C£^ wtm crime i^^^ntioi ^ ki ur«;ov^^ rmcRc^ 
emergenci^ or other tyr^ of difficutties for whk^h people may n^ me 
service of outskle agencies. They aiso help in building neighborhood 
ojhesitMi. whk* fe em irnportant basis for ^istaining («lw anti-crime ^f^ 

£S(XX^TSERVK)E: For fraii or appreh«ish;e ekterly perams a vdunteer 
^cort from ioe neighborhcKxl to assist them in shopping or visiting the 
docmir te tmiy i^jfH^rted. In a weil-<tevek^ pni^iram a central telep#i^ 
numb^ is jm^vic^ to mateh mqu^te vMi wlunteeiB. The per^ to be 
escoftod ^ a»itacted befc^ the vt^untoer acti^ gffri\^ so mi^ me ektefty 
indMdual knows whom to expect. An klentifying emblem, annband, w 
even a simi^ ID card is used by ths escort. In many pnsgrams the escort 
may provk^ other typ^ of servk^as. such as assi^ance in banking, deal- 
ing wim pufelte ^enctes. utility companies or makir^ referrals to srofai 
^ncies. Escort servk»s are partfculariy important in where otder 
peopte have been victimize previously, or are handicapped, frail and 
physically vulneraWe. Escorts greatly reduce fear and anjcl^. 

SKSNAUJf«S: Thte af^roaih to crime pjeventfon involves prc»?kling oWer 
citizens with a whistle or air hom that can be used to summon help on 
tfie sb'eet or at irome. 
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Ham&m, 0ie d^iven^ of midi a procure dep^ids ipm prior 
understancSngs and i^reements among nearby residents tiie 
ne^^ibtNlnxKi. The use (rf tr^ means thia a fKi^em ejd^ and that 
a rrapon^ is to inv^tigate Immediateiy. Othen«fis©, the noise is 
one additton to an afieiKfy noisy environment! 

PCHJCE Oft AQEm^YSPmsa^iED PRCXiRAMS: Sociai service fi^en- 
cfes m wefl as ttw poH«» sponsor, encourage, or ofmrate a nymt^r of 
pn^rams intended to invent crimes ^ur^t el<^riy citizens. One exam- 
ple te the provi^ (rf exj^rt ^jeaitefs for dute, church g ou^ and other 
or^lzatkins. The^ ^teciaiiste explain varfous ejects of criminal 
faehavtor and crime prevention techniques that can to used by older peo- 
pk&mui th^r famiti^ ar^ frtomte. A vveii-pr^sared sp^er can ediK^te 
ekterly citizens in v^icHis criminal priKstk:^ and confidence games used 
to separate older pm^ from their money. Tf» old "p^ewi 'Irop" and 
"to* exandner'* Kjgmtw are ^ b^ng u^ daily to fle«» ekterly victims. 

Another 6ftecti\m strategy is to expose and teach pmjpfe to to aware 
of typkarf consume frauds to wWdi tto ^derty are partici^ vulnerable. 
Th^ IndiHte home operations, insuran*^ frauds. me<acal 

c^iack^, fe^ hearing aid sites, rrfK«^ land KJhen^, %^»y^^ fi^^ 
8«rtnc^. and mail fraud. Efforts to educate dder citizens such 
hazards include rwjt cmty ^^ers but films, pamphlets, media presenta- 
tions, ^minars, and formal course. 

Finally, sors^ police departtnents provide spediri training for (tealing 
with ccrnifd^nts and rec^je^ for ^rvicesfr<»ntto^derly. This is a very 
iR^sjrtent ^tie and It to discuss^ at ^eater length in a later 
ttox Tto central prt^rfmn fe that dc^ pec^ may roac^ differentfy to cri^ 
tfw 1 s^jon^ lndhfiduate.s They may to more emotional, angry, and even 

^..i^ to an officeritft^ t^if^ victimize. Tr^ng officers to ^&^ate 
^ UfHJerstand a«h reiK^tion patterns aids them In ctealing with tto situa- 
tion farly and effectively. 

Hmwrauai Appfoacn^ 

Crime preventton is an Individual as welt as a sodaJ responsibility. One 
of the mo^ eWedWe approaches to limiting tto Impact of crime on the 
elderly is to teach ttom to look after eiem^lves. Tto Individual can take 
a number erf stei^ to sut^tantlally reduce tto protoblllty of toctmiing a 
vl^. Some of these steps repre^t simple precautions at tome, shop- 
f^, & wafldng on tto stre^. Ottors are more cwnplex per^al tohavior 
pattoms that can be learned by okter citizens. 

LEARNiNQ TOAV&DRmSfWATKm: Even walking down tto str^ 
Ifwolves a risk In ^most every envlronm^t. In a less d^lr^jie city 
ne^hbcM-hood, tto risk may to high. Neverthel^. the incyvkJua! can 
fsfkifm ri^ substentlally, by using common ^se. Older f^ople shoidd 
mH widk atone in ne^hborhoals vvith high crime rates. Th«e is safety 
in numbers. If waking akme is urjavoicte«e, ttoy stouW to on tto skie 
of tto street K5 that ttoy lexx omxsming cars. This can reduce tto risk 
of an attack from a car approaching from tohind. An old®- person stould 
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^der pefBoS shmild ^ avoid cterk streets. aSteys. f^^^^S^;!^ 
to stf^ers 8hm^ b© festrtetsKl. In a ^or© or t^k, n^mg 

WW ^nai a pc^entla! th^ of ^ c^rtunlty to m*^ or^ 

Wp^jle and cali the p^. If a«»osted. the older per^ is ^tvi^ to 
^mam loudly. 

FalUna ^ ^ an auto's doors whi«a drhrfng or after parking Invitas trou- 
ble. Hl^ crime areas of a dty stmM be avoided. Padcages or J^uable 
in view In k«*ed auttwriobiles encourage break-Ins. Parking in a 
dark mm makes It ^ a criminal to att«;k even at home. Gettlr^ 
m and out ^ the car r^^esents a period of relative vulrwabHity at on© a 

fwme. Pn^rams that teach olcter m^p^Q how to increase tl^r level of 
^Hirtty on such pt^t^ems. 

PuWk; &ans^»tatkjn in some cities Is unsafe for elderiy pe^oj]?; 
^^daHy for the per^wlKJ travels ak»i©. If a companion is ima^^^, 
^ttlng next to the driver, a security officer, or other pas^nger Is advised. 
W^tlna are^ or cfepartuie fw^ps po^ addlttonal risks. Okier f^ofrfe are 
adv^ to avoki ^Jlsted or poorly lighted w^ng areas, and If suspk^us 
looking p^^ are in the ama it is best to leave, or If on a train or bus, 
to continue to a safer Stop. ^. .j^«#f 

DBF£NSl¥£ TRAIMt^: The of an ^year-old granny dnving on 
an fi^lant with a stout umbr^la or the ^riy ^n«©man def^ng 
himself vtfim a few w^l-place karate chops are mm myth than trum. In 
reality such attempts to handle the criminal are more likely to end in 
chaster than vk^. An ^ person is relatively defen^ess s^n^ a 
tou^ young of^»nent. Yet. there are &mte sltt^ttons ¥im®i defensivo 
^jtkms. ^^clally by youn^ ^r^. are a 

howsv^, a ©KHf^:^ ai^ ^fei^ un^^taWf^. ^ ^ 
for most older p^e. The Individual in robust physfeal condition 
rediKJ© the prospect of Wng hurt. Actkms indud® running away, limiting 
fn»n btows by toning to pf«^ vit^ parts of tim b£^, ar^ i^lf^ 
EsyeN^s^ jsw^res to cf^e fear or syn^j^ in tl^ att^*er, «^®^ 
ing on the condltton. Intentions, and charactoristlcs of the vloiator<s). The 
{Elective Is to make it difffeuft for an attfi«jk©r to Inflict ^rious harm. 
Detent programs of this type Invofv® only a small number of ok^ p^ 
pie Al^ there Is a>ntroversy as to whether resources invested tn such 
c^unterattec* measures can best be spent tor other types of protective 
measures more I9c@ly to result in a succe^t outomi®. 

tIcMi Is a viable means to prevent it occunlng. This is Image m^agement. 
The ta^ Is to train Indhriduais to manage their demeanor ai^ perso lal 
emmarance In areas where crimes are likely to ckjcut. Assun^l^ 
umfert>1ng this approiKJh are that criminals are attracted to peoj^e who 
appear uneasy, frightened, weak. Of nervous. The togic is that ^ 
exhibit iwich states fKJSsess valuables and ere worried about their safety. 
, foltows that edmi'iafe tend to avoid people who apfmar to b© confident, 
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p«tentld% aggre^fv©, and aire of th^T^lves. Th^ h^»^ 

to 'i® tested buli thay st«! imm an attract surfec© valJdity. Even If ttm 

nypofl'^sas are provi^ to be unS^ifKted in ©fnp^ 

attmi«tes and a|^»«^ate behavkws wiM make the ekierty mo^ 

secure. Reducing fear of crime among the ekJsrly has positive value In 

itself. 

A^tSf^ Ek^y Vtc^ims of Cffme 

When an okter person Incomes a victim of a crime one likefy conse- 
qt»m» is et^momfc difficulty. AfKJther is physical Injury and stiSS another 
f^ycfwtogica! damage. Even If the victim is not physicaHy hurt, cc^Jing 
wJ^»» compiexiti^ of police rejKJrts. and the working of the criminal 
justify system, C8« be a shocking and bewifdering expertence. For such 
reaswis, a number of prc^ans today akj the eld^ In seeking financial 
^m^^nsation or <«her ea>m»nte a^stance, c^ng virtth the criminal 

jt^lice sy^m, and dealing ¥Sfjth tf^ f^yche^j^ca! effects of vIctimizatkHi 
mriM amPeNSATKm: The kss of a fm^% m ^gi security c^ieck, 
m even a analf amount of cash, cm have devastating con^uonces for 
m\ pmm m a fbied "nm a»isequenc^ n^y be ttie inabaity 

to^ain food, shelter, and critical medteal needs. The toss of property 
and f^ssa^^tons, stich as a television set or a radio, usually results In 
a reduce of Hf© satisMon. The efdsrfy person, e^j^^y the very fKKJr 
cannot purcha^ a fepl^errmnt. Even more devi^atir^ are cases 
wl^ el^riy p®«^ are du|^ out of tt^r life's savings by &m artists 
and swifid!©rs. 

ProvkSng e«»nomte assistam^ to elderly victims of crime is limited. A 
few public and private? agencies do h^, but cannot meet the ^eat need 
AS fSBsem, scMTie 34 s^tes Nrv© vi^ con^)8n^tkMi laws. How^ev®-. th^ 

prc^rams 8B« ma aimed to help the ^<^y solely. Furafe are limits and 
are primarily to fHwifte for medical and 
mjured by wiminals. Estat^lshed Hi-mn ^rvfee agencies have t^n sksw 
tore^jond with viatte programs tr, aid the victims of crime. The realloca- 
tton of priories to mi^iMl^j one whfch provides short and tong term 
^^ance to victims has to «jeur. 

Some chuR^ gtmfm have ^rmafked fends for assisting vfctlms. Church 
propms are not weH-publksizsd. S^edflc Inquirl^ have to be made of 
emi church groyp In one's ^immunity. Church ^mips that do have such 
g^rans uJiually provide toans. cash grants, or emefgency fumSs to older 
vicwms with minimal delay or documentetton. Caring for the downtrodden 

h ojm^MWK^ ¥ifith m© r^igkHis belief th^ ^ humans ^ GcxS's children 
and ne^ to cared for when in crisis or mms. Churches may be the 
«»irce of vi^te as^nce prisms for elderly victims of crime in the 
for^eab^^ure. 

Pimc apocles advi^ older fm&ms who become victims to contact 
J^tofds^ ytiSily comf^les. or olhw institutions expecting paints. 

apprise them of the situation, and request a delayed payment plan Most 
agenda and Instttutkjns are cooperative. 
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If a vkaim »^ teen phy^^ Nufed not onJy must routine ©c^^ 
requtrewmms t» ffset tsit tr^ co^ of medlcid care a® ¥i®a. 
wrt «^f©re€l by m^»<^, me^tsre, and oth®^ tWf^ 
AiK), an okter persoi may ha^ cWffcuWts In getting to a dm^'s offkj© 
«- a tK^sttal for mitp^fent C«K«cing ami doing Nsuse¥«^ may be 
S8v^ fimfted. Fwtimately. n^y communities tmm voJunt^ prt^ms, 
or tex-«i;?)porte<3 seivic^ ^fM^ to iisip eld^ vi^s wtK> ^ r©« 
feig from if^rtes. Some r»o\^ ^j^fic JKjme ^Ttfks^; osiers 
visite 1^ ff^fKfly and ixmipankmst© i^fsons or vi^ng nurses. Some pro- 
grams are reMrfcted to tran^MHtation for tt^ ©Id^ or to the f^ovl^ 
of daBy meate. e.g.. "Meate on Wh^." 

CCX'tm WITH THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM: an older person does 
becmne ^dimls^, the individual encount^ the police, tlm fffosecutor-s 
(mm, and the courfe — assumlr^ that a susp^ is apprehended. Each 
«rf the^ counters pmduces unique difftarfti^ for the oldsr victim, and 
a number of f^t^rams have t^en designed to ^sist the ©fderfy. 

mX^E: The first r^jre^tative of m criminal ^jme systen ^en by 
the vl^m is the invest^ting p^ice tmcm. fttost police offices are sym- 
pathetic to the elc^ when they t^com© victims and are concerned over 
their we«sff9. However. ^ majority have h^ no ^if^ in r^^ 
to ok^ victims. An ekterly f^rson who has be^ r?^bed, l^iften, raped. 
Of otherwise abused may tm neither po!^ nor pa^nt. In fa«^ they may 
bs ctemamfing, abusi\^, and ^rnrbaBy a^res^. Hence, m© Initial f^ricnJ 
aft^ an im^tent can te difficult bc^ parties. PolN^ officers who have 

m« had ^sedfic training In cteaiir^ with ek^ victims may make many 
mlstaices in responding to the injured t^rs«m. They may become angry 
and disinterested in the case if abu^ is seen to be dinsctsd at them ^r- 
sonaHy, rmStm than teing a pr^MaWe cc»^^|i^nj^ of trauma. 

The curr^ pattern of tralrting offk^ may coitribut© to this h«atus in 
unc^^^idlng reiatoi^ps betw^ r^pOfKiif^ offi«^ ami ©klerly 
vk^ms. The majority of the police in the Unlt©i States are trained to be 
^-Q^m^mmit orit^nted ra^ than ^rvk^-i^tofited. The major (^s- 
th^ of ^ice trs^ing are to stor crime, investlgg^e criming incidents, 
and a«Jrehend violators. Historically, this is the definition of "real" polite 
work. Under a service^riented inception of police worlc, officers are not 
<miy ft^fwd In law enfofc^nent, but in ax^ r^atior®. In afeMk^ 
how to shoot, rr^ ane^, mtd nwma^ mm^em, tm/ bmxmm ccsiipito it 
to help families r^oiv© their difficulties, to refer family memt^rs to 
sf^dallzed community sendees, and viwi* to improve poiice-citizen rela- 
tionshif^ in loc^ nelghl^h<KKfs and communities. 

Currently, an increasing number of police departments focus on law 
fmforc^nertt and ^rvki®. In tie absence of such training, hov^^ever, a iarg^ 
number of ekterty vic^s repc^ ^rious di^tlsfecti{»i with the procedures 
used by fKjIic© in investigating their situation. Friction between the polic© 
officer and the ©iderly victim is t^X unusual. 
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Om^, the minority of jwsHce officers are per^naMy asm^med about 
<M@r vfctlms, and ekterty citizens have a basic respect for law enforce- 
ment and ttm j^ic©. As more fx*c@ scorns move toward "fuH ^rvic®" 
policing, to {ncluOa both the law ©nforcoment and ^rvlc© orientations, 
many «rf the j^ij^^ms that curmntly exist for older vIcWms, as well as for 
the f^lks@. mil be r^w^. 

THE PROS^mOR AND THE (XWRT: The actions of |:»osectitors' 
offices and the courts are often inconf^hensibte to the general public 
and especiaNy to ekieriy victims. Aged persons may have a»isiderable 
pfka^ part^p^ in h^in^ ms becai^ of physic^ Imflfinity, 
facK of money, transportation problems, or failure to understand what is 
ex^sficted of them ^ When a court action bsconms complicated throu^ 
continuances, ^jpeals, or other legal proceedings that delay a trial, 
refmted ?^rt}cipation may be aii but im?Kj^le for older people with no 
one to i^st them. 

Prc^K^als have imm made whereby the courts develop programs so 
mat ait vi^n^ receive feir tr^tfn^nt^ Hme mngB from f^mittir^ elderly 
victims and witne^es to testify via deposition without a personal 
Wsarance In court, to waiting at fKMne until they are actually scheduled 
to and give te^mony. Al^ ^h#ocated. but seldom imptemented. 
are propjsals to ^ovide victims with full but dearly written explanations 
of the disposition of their ^ises. Expression of appreciation by the court 
m their participation is also reccswnended. 

St»me of th^ new pr«K^ur^ t^lng implemented. A number of 
?»^«Jiitofs' (rffic^ routtn^ infom^ victims regarding thp progre^ of their 
c^es, by letter or by telephone. With microcomputers becoming incraas- 
mgfy avallabla. tl^ technology for handling such information routinely will 
increase arKi wjsts wi be reduced. 

The An^rican Bar Association's Section <m Criminal Justice made the 
folfowing suggestions to law enforcement officials and the courts in 1 9S0: 
(a) the provision of a c^tral telephone number for victims or witnesses 
to to obtain cun-ent information on their ca^s; (b) a systemized pro- 
cedure to victims and witn^s^ of significant developments in their 
cases, e.g., ajntinuances. guilty pleas, final ^Judicatlmi; (c) a ^al ser- 
vice refen-af system; (d) a victim/witr.ess reception center in the court 
building; (e) trained Individuais to answer questions of victims or 

of victims that slKHiid be addressed by the court. If all court systems adopt 
the^ reccrnifTiendiaions It would r^lt In a vastly improved criminal justice 
system ln\«H>dng the elderly victim. 

THE AFTER EFFECTS: The physical and psychological impact of vlc- 
ttnlza^n on an older j^rson can b© divide into two general phases: the 
Immediate and kmg term effects. These consequences will be different, 
depending on a number of factors. These Include type of crime, original 
condition (rf the victim, nature and extent of physical injuries (If any), and 
the victfm's beliefs as to what the ^slice and courts do about the situation. 
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Pisy^^iok^ts have trm^ extend stuc^ ol the reactiofis of vistims, 
e^M^^s^ to criniQS ^^nst th© person.® Th&f sucipest thst these cfim@s 

refff^imt asn a^autt cm the M<;^dual's initemK^ the person's 
^^>^ and evaJufitions of his w h^ own wc^. EvcNrt a iKnt^a!^, 
wWh m phy^oa! harm to ^ vid^, is oflen |^r^iv@d as an a^ufl on 
tt^ 9^. Ttm person ^is vldat^ 1^ the invi^ion of the home, in a sym- 
DOitc sense, n rspfossnts an assaufx on me seii. 

More ^fious. of Cf»jr^, are crimes where the {ndivtdua! is physically 
battered. A street mug^ng IrKluces strong feelings of violation of the self. 
A fcsi^s rape wi^ ^^^ry csn i^odiioe ov^wh^mming feeUng of vIoJq- 
^ of tie ^ ^ a c^tructicm of ^^m with ^^ia^ gyitt. ^re^ 
snd anxtety. 

if a has b®m victimize away from home, there is a sense tnat 
he or ^ might have ^me t^troi over future assaults by avoicfing the 
locate in which it took i^aoe, or sr^is sImMr to It. Being victimized at Nime, 
hc^ff@\^, leaves th© psrson r^ fA^B to ii^ ^ngs v^lh it a f^gh^^j 
powerlessf^ss and vuinerabiiity. 
sM &Qm must with the sul^quent i^ycholc^cai trauma 
of ^ctimization. Cc^ng c^^rs in ^r^ phi^s. first pha^, the 
knmmi^ itr^md, c^x^m dt£hnQ the first hours after th@ imfividua! has 
tmm vk^mized. Dyring this ttme th® person eMperien^ ^Hngs of pm- 
sonal Ift^mentation, as if in a state of sh(^. The sudden penciling 
the ine^ual from a tranquil, ordeily. and pmdict^ie slate of existent 
10 a ^MKjiijon OT tx^dtty uafnsge ano psycnoiogtoai reoJtngs of ss'i-vioiaiion 
may the v^m cB^jrlented and ^flot^y in n^ of assistance and 
dfrecticn from others, own for the simplest tasks. 

the sm€^ phase soon ^Ho^. The pmmss o# mcdl starts to replace 
the initio ^^^ck. It is the l^innir^ of c^ng and r^^very. It may be the 
rm^F^infyi and difficult pha^ft^r the victim. Many victims indut^ In^ 
bkmmi th&f {^fK^Kte ¥^ h^jpen^ is l^cai^ they were irnvr^t^thy 
in mm way. They feel guilt and shame. They became discouraged and 
c^mdude that they may never recover. As patn^ as it may bB, it is from 
this low i^nt of hof^lessfi^s that the victim t^ins the pn^ss of 
re<^ery. The ewnt is ^ac^ in i^f^pective and tl^ victim s^s the pro- 
of recovery ahead. There may be sorrie backsliding — feeling better 
and mom fK^seful at or^ time aiKl discouraged and asham^ at another. 
But ofK^ tfw fiKocess of recoil has been ex^mncQd, the vtetim moves 
to the third f^am. 

FinaBy, tf® third stag© is one erf mor^miza^. M ph^lcal woumte heal 
the damage to th® psyche also recedes. The psyehoic^cal organization 
of tte im^o^s as fear, gyHt, anxiety, sham© begin to subsi^. 
Tlie p^^n slowly returrts to the tmrns^ patterns of life and ^ e^^^Kle 
bea»T^ a mermsry. The rapidity and degrTO of this reojvery and 
^^rgani^on c^^nd on s®\«rsJ f^^rs. incfydlng the serlousftw^s of the 
crifn© arKl th® depth of the ^ychotogic^ impiK^ on th® victim. For ^nm® 
already physically and psycc^l^illy vulnerable, a violent crime such as 
r©p9 may seriou^y Impair the individual's ability to with the every- 
day problems of living. The indi^dyal may never recover. 
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Progr^iB to vic^i^is «rtth the afer ©ffiigls akm must based 
on mmuS psyd^fe^lcal Sf td sodotegca! knowl®dg@ of the Imf^l of olses 
on jfulivkiuals am Ihslr fif® patterns, n^y must ateo b© bas®j on com- 
mon ^nse ynder^ntflngs of the f^rsi^lv^ of ordltmy p®«^ saugM 
In «^astfophfe emm mt of their cfim^ing or fnaWng. Unfertynal@Sy, ©\«n 
w0fNnten«oned ^fesskjf^ and workers <^ human service a^ndgs an. i 
in^Stutkms trying to assist victims can mismanage their rotes:^ 
"In his zea! to m*© an arr^, & police officer drove an 
injyred robt^ victim around tr! a polic® cruiser for three hours 
tooldng for the mugg^ befer© taking the victim to the hospital 
for tr@atm@nt of a ^rious scalp lacsrati<wi. 

A iKJ^tal clerk bur^iKjraticafly refused to allow a stabbing 
victim to sit down In m emergency room cubic?® until he pro- 
dumd his Blue Cross ft^kml insurance Card. 

A doctor walked into an emer^ncy room waitir«g area and 
shouted, 'O K., we're very bysy here tonight. Which on© of you 
is the rap©?* 

A rape coun^or. objecting to the fact that a male officer 
responded to the crime and not realiziiig his reasons for ask- 
ing the victim questions regarding her menstrual period, told 
the victim rKit to answ^ and argued openly witfi the offcsr. The 
two 'prof^lonals' th^ engaged In a screaming match In the 
victim's pr©^^. 

A pre^ecutor cost a 'Good Samaritan' witness his job by 
keeping him In court for two «^ks und^ siijpoena In a case 
which was finally adjtKSIcated by a plea bargain without ever 
raring the testimony of th© wltn^. When asked bv a police 
offk^r to int^mte wrfth the wntness's h® mplmd that It 
'w^ not his idb,' and he was too tu ,y." 
C^Jvfously. the training of ttie individuals who committed the^ blunders 
did m Include expmire to a philosophy of treating the victim first to heal 
fsiysteal afKl psychok^lcal woutkSs, and then to handle the needs of the 
Institutton. such as ac^ntabillty, order, form, and payment. It Is obvious 
th^ more ^?ft ^ reqiifwS to dewtop prc^nans m of% to prment focKlify 
Nufy against the elderly, or to assist them in recovering property, but to 
freat the fmt chtm state with ^nsitlvity. caring, and understanding. The 
mivo In th© directton of not bfaming ihe mdm should fa® encxjuraged and 
be an ^©ntiai comment of any i^licy for the training of helping 
professionals. 



One observation which emerges from the analysis of prtigrams to assist 
th® elderly in coping v^th crirn^. Is that none of these efforts is compietely 
^stoory. Most prt^rams do lirovm some benefits for some f^ople 
i^one time or anc^her. However, none shield the efderly from hardship. 
Oder adults still fear aim®. They continue to b® victimized and suffer the 
negative con<5®quencss of that experience. 



Y^, ^mpovements In treatment of victims tmm bmn maete. Many of 
th© pi^sms ar® pwkfing m®®iingfiil assistance ami mm worthwhH®. 
Hsi^^sver, th©y am loo fsw and fm^ only a sin^i prs^iortlon of th@ p@9- 
^ wlw nm^ Im^. it is r®§r©ttaWy tnm fmt scraetimes ®rmi-, Igfwranee, 
or amsganc® by tl^ surro^les of cw© subvert tfieff own offerts to h@lp 
tits vieiim. B«it th@s© instaficss ar® few and do not ctetmct ftom th© ov^^ 
@ffeftstEjpfwf«fe^^tanea^olc^p^e. Thi®. on® m« ©onctemn 
prss^ fm^rams to- being teas than psrieet any mom than w© need to 
apitoud tlwii as holding ami Imptenantlng th© oMTecl soiuttons to tf^ 
pfsbterns of th® ®ld®fiy vistos of crtnie. 

On® qi^lon which emgrggs Is wf^er cmmn prc^ams to assist the 
elderly ran b© Improve The ans¥i®f is ym, provided ourrent poHeles of 
sen?lc@8 to th© dowfilr«M@n and are fMxamlned and m<Klifisd to 
fm^ m cim^m ^ mnp(mm of am soc^. A rsafeesten of ®icfet 
ifig ro^rc^s. along with a jijdteteus Ineroas® in nttghborhtKKl and com- 
mimHy based ^rvfc^ and activities w^h now monies, should b@ sufB- 
cfef^ to mm Ih© safely roeds of a gro^ng eWsdy popiiatlon. As 
Amsfte^ over ^ ^ teooro an lfi^M»Mnt pc«c^ Imm In the so^ly. 
sendee ^noy transterm^dons as domandgd by a poiitit^y 

am^^Mis and peftlolp^t otor population. 

Ewn if unimited r^our^s wer© ^^aW© tor various programs to pre- 
vent m amaiiorat© th® eon^-ecjuences of victimization, the majority of th® 
@ld®rfynwyc»itinoe^fB& .^ifjgvii^ml^bycrirTO.TOsdttoiltystefTO 
ffMi the sifwiyf© ^ foni^lofm of varto^ if^ttutimis and poStk^i^^ 
m@nts! entitlos in our soslety. In a highly omipiox soctety it is difficuit for 
a federal pivemment to insura that nation^y docr^ programs wiii be 
imp^ii^t^ on a l@v^. Ours remains a s^i©ly of urban 
vSHi^, farms, md mtmm^^ mim IrngB matn^^^itan af@as. W© have 
a tomi ^>ei®ty in matters ralg^^ to erlma and victimimzatlon — including 
problems of th© oidarly. As^sting the eiderty in wptiQ more effectively 
with Clime is and must be organized in a manner simHar to the criminal 
Justice system. ^ Mm Lermr fx^nted out, more than twenty yearn ago: 
"A lawbrealcer is trs^ed down by local pdice, prosecuted 
by a tocaf dtetrlct attorney arsd defended by a kx^ lawyer , tried 
in a local court house In a trial refKsrted predominantly in the 
local press, convicted or cleared by a local jury, sontencod by 
a local judge, and shut up in a local or state prison. At every 
point there is a ^ of' bungSng, piejudice. pom Judgment, 
or corruption. Ye? on the whole there Is a widespread feeling 
that thQ results m® tolerably good and that the fralitles of th® 
whole process are a reflection of the frailties of the society in 
which it lakes place. "10 
It Is difficult to say with certainty just how this perspective applies to the 
development of programs to help the elderly, given the high incidence of 
cfin^ In today's ^iety. Helping the elderly is a local matter as th© effort 
Is presently constituted, and the limitations and problems associated with 
existing local programs are legion. 



Yet, ashi@¥ifig perfection In the system pmbaMy has about tha sam© 
chance as getting tfie crfmlnal jysfice system to operate on a complatgiy 
rattonai m4 ©ffctent basis. There is no doubt however that the sacuiity, 
sens© 0f wtii feeing, and reductta of fear of vtctmnlzatton coyid be im- 
proved for tha alcterly. 

Y@t, ffiese liymanftarian coneams of older citizes^s would f^ave to be 
balanced against the eoncams end naads of other legitimate dalmants 
to the r©s©yrees and energies uf ttio community and sc^t©ty. But if the 
past b any goto to the fyfyr®. the distribution of financial syp|K>rt to vanous 
segments of the socfety wifl probably be correlated with their ratativ© 
poisical pow@r. In a In which the proportion of ^o0e who am efdarly 
IS inoraasing. It s@@ms deer that efforts to me©! their needs will omtinue 
to ba on the increase. 
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Tlis Eld©i1^ Offender 



Mmt a\me in the United States is asmmitl^ by young peopi® However 
anirt»r of @ld®«1y ^opte are an^ed every year for a variety of offenses! 
Of tm fseaiy eight miiSlon persons taken into custody by the ^lic© every 
par, two hyndred tfiousand or 2.5% ar® sixty years old or older. •« These 
imslyd® €rimas against p@r»is and property {©^eluding traffic offenses), 
pro® the pr©pofttofi ©f th® Afroricao w^itetkin in th© dder ag@ catagorlss 
Is increa^, apd It is now @stifr.at0d that some 16 percent of ths total 
popuSatlon m sijcty or over, the 2.5% taken into custody is far below what 
woukS b© expected given th@ size of th@ elderly popuJation and other aqe 

ifi intsfpreting thss® arrest figures conskter first that ttey ar® not without 
^ror . The FBI's statistics are not a valid measure of th® amount of crim® 
that occurs annually in th® United StatQs. T?i@y reflect arrests for crimes 
r^rtsd to the poic©. Many aim@s yo undetected, ethers are not reported, 
and a sybstantsa! nymber are not cleared by arrest even if they are 
farted. Fyfttermor®, ft is possibte that ffr-.w police may handle minor 
crimes eomnnlted by elderly persons informally. Therefore, such crimes 
mmM not appear in official regwts. We know that the poflse do this with 
m wy yoyng who are first offenders. We can conceive of the ©klertv 
being let off easily mm a similar Sight r®monstraf^ce."Go home Grandpa 
fCsrandma) and don't ^ this again. You ar® old enough to know better " 
Monethate^. the data provided by th® UCB. with the limitation of crimes 
r^wted to m police and entered by them into the record, still constitute 
the most ^jcorate picture of the relative distribution of arrests between 
young and ©id on i national basis. 

A second problem is that the raw figures reporting the number of 
arrests annyaiy by a§© and type of crime need to be transformed info 
mt&s. Hates provide the inddanc© of a particular crime for various aoe 
cohorts and are usually estabiished by determining the percent or numiSr 
^mittlng tfie criminal act for every one hundred thousand persons, in 
the aga cjohort. The rates of most common crimes have been calculated 
by the age of persons arrested (see Table 24), 

A rough rompari^ of the relative distribution of arrests between young 
and old san be obtained by ®Mamining the following; For viotent crimes 
teenagers (1 5-19) in 1 980 had a rate of 501 arrests i^r one hundred thou^ 
^nd f^mms of that age category in the United States. For young adults 
(20-24) the comparable rate was 530. In contrast, the rat® of arrests for 
^tent crimes per on© hundred thoysand older persons (60-64) was only 
2®. For the mofB ^^y (85 and ever) it was only 12. Involvement in violent 
cnme by the ©Iderfy, in other words, is very Insignificant when compared 
with teenagers and yeung adults. 
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ttts C8S@ of s®i1?Mis off®n^s ©Idsriy f^jwns hsv© far f@^w 
arrets than aM ottw groiif^. fm pmp@fty crim^ in 1§^, teenagers 
had IH1 arrest rate of 3,22S mnd ^ng ^u^ts 1 ,577 i^r sm© hufKSr@d tf^u- 
^mS In the i^itelksffi. By ^tr^t, tim me^A rates f©r persons mS4 im 
jim^imt^ &kms durlfig tli@ sme wi^ 103 p@f cmi@ hyndr^ thmisami 
m ^ p^iiiatlor. For tf^8 S5 Mid 0¥8,' th® rat@ drw®cS to S3, 

Evm though 'ifm indctem^ of aim® Is §f®at@r fof ysyngsr thm older 
o^wls, th@ r!sarly tm hunted ttioysand oiddr di2@im wIki are arrestsd 
arwiuaiSy fs^ v^tois offend canrw^ ignorsd. Their Iransgressior^s 
ton mlmw ertnues, sik* ^ pyblic dry nkann^s, to ^rlm^ ofteiises, 
indiKfing murder. They cays® special problwis for afl cxw^roed — 
tli@n^^. tl^r families and conmynltSes. 

Askts frtmi the M that the pubtic lias e Ming of regret that an BgBd 
imsm hm to b@ ranfiti^ in ptlson for his or her f@m remaining ^rs, 

^ s fiym^ of c^ier S^yss. TT^ IKrfto ajB f»t mjwslorsied to 
if^ with cMr f^mons.^ Older defandants have difioilties in coping with 
iie demands of a triai.^ Jails and prions are designed an^ qMrated for 
It^ yoyng offender and ofdw ones often canfsot ®d|ust to tte demands 
of tWs a^@m.« At ths sarn® time, aH of agerid^ of the sriminai jystic© 
gpteffi? Mm diffei% in d®aSifig with th© sp^fal proltons posmi by (Mm 
Mivfciyais. 

Addifig to the ojfifysion Is the fact that fyil bM reliable infermatlon is 
#fta^tod^ta®fiSw@tetef1yc^femfer. FiWIc reo^ am otto snOTRf^^ 
m ffito^iif^, re^srch finding ^^sear to be eonlfadSctofy, and ooih 
^i,^ons of e^i@!ts m& oton difflcylt tp separate ^oiif tfiefr ^r^nal biases. 

Within ti@ limitations of avaftat^ data and offteiai practices regarding 
the ^ed crffesider we examio© who are the older offenders, the crlm^ 
ttey sommit, why they vic^ale the Ism, what happens to them in confine- 
merit, and what policies ri ^Bd to be considered in these circumstances. 

Wh® are They? 

A d©tail®d, accurate and comprehensivs de^ription of the soci^ 
characteristics of ag^ offenders in the United States is urmvaite-le. Some 
ififofmation is avaliafete from state and federal sources amcerning older 
parens in^ir^rat^ in per^itentlaries. However, since many of the crimes 
committed fcy elderly persons result in their detention in focal Jails, rather 
than state or federal f^llties, otjtaining accurate counts ^sm an insur- 
mountable pmblem. There currently are approximately 3,600 city, s^unty 
and regional Jajis in the United Ststes. Aiso, about 40,m different poSic® 
^j©nci®s hs¥® & detention faciilty. These agencies do not keep reeorJs 
so thtt age and social characteristics of d^ttainees can readily b© 
des^lbed. 

From Ste ^urc^ tfiat ara avaiSafcH®, patial inlbrmatkm oan be ottisin^, 
artd some lantatiw conciusicms can bs reachsd concfsming the genarai 
characteristics of elderiy offenders. ^ Ekk»rfy offendars do not ^em to dif- 
fer greatiy from th@ir mm® youthful aiufitsi^arts. fWales ar© fer more heaviSy 
r@pf®ssnted among the elderly offenders than females. Blacks me 
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djspn^wslontatsfy r@pr@s9nt®cJ, considef fog mm relative numbers in th@ 
Ameficart fKJpulaSiofi. No ma|or diff@r©nc@s ap^ar that separate young 
and okf ragardff^ ©ccypatlofial status. The aged and th® ^ng alike 
among offeiidm tmm to to limited in ©docatkmaS achievement. Tim ®lcSe% 
offence are much like their yoythful coynterparts, except that th@v are 
ofd@r. 

AmOTg women in pfron, th@ okfer aga group contains df^'t^rtior.ately 
larger numfc^rs of botf? whita and Indian women. By conffss-t. black and 
hispsnic womsn In prmm tend to b® yoynger. One ^rc© &tt'ibytes this 
imbalanc® to the increased Incklenc® of myrder (often of the- hi^sband) 
anfiong the latter categories.® Evan so. th® nymbers are no small that 
statistically significant comparisons cannot bs made. 

In sunfimary, ©icfefly offencters am like younger offenders. Becaus® thay 
hmd kmger, their slate of teaith. occupationaf histories, maritaf exj^ri- 
mi ediK^ttea! srfiisvOTsnt retet earlier ^neraionaS ©Kperiences. 
Yet, their simiianfes to thair yoynger coynterparts are more slrikino than 
their differences. 

Wliat Cntms ham Itmy C®§sifii§tted? 

The eldwiy offeralefs are not major perpetrators of violent crimes. TaNe 
24 shows that even children between ten and foorte^sn years of age have 
higher rates of violent offenses. Their rate is 110 per on© hyndred thou- 
sand OTfupared to elderly i^rsons sixty five or over who have a combined 
rate of onfy 1 2 per erne hyndnsd thousand. The mmt dangeroos calegoiy 
of citizens are those between ages twenty and twenty-foyr. In 1980 they 
had an arrest rate of 530 for violent crimes. This is more than foftv-six 
tlm^ higher than the rat® for the ektelyf 

Th@ majority of erimes of the eideriy. then, are in the less serious and 
cJan^rous categories. !fi spite of this there is a belief among some that 
the elderly ^e likely to commM fmsrder, or other ^rioiss offend. But when 
this does happen, the event Is likely to attr^ a considerable amount of 
attention from the pr^ ™ usually ronslderaWy more than for a similar 
cnme commltled by a yoynger person. Such differentlsi media attention 
may be an Important factor in leading some membefB of the pybllc to 
^ileve that there is a high rate of violent crime committed by the elderly 
The f^jts do not sup^rt such a conclusion. 

Table 25 shows a list of specific crimes for which persons in the United 
Stetes were arreted during 1980. indyded In the table is a oilumn shoving 

nsMiber and percent of m eictefly wf^J were invdwd in th®^ offenses 
While arrest data do rm provide a true pciure of a« crime in a given year 
they are probably the best data for ^mparing crime rates of the elderly 
with other age cohorts. 

Disorderly ccmduct is the most frequent offense for which persons sixty- 

fi^ ar^ ove- ¥^ arr^W ~ fTOfB than a tsad 137.26 pe^t) of all arrests 
of the elderly were In this category. Disorderty conduct Is not an easy 
category to inferpmt. included are sych offenses as loud and boisteroys 
^haviof , asgressiv© acts, quairols and family disputes, and activities that 
are disruptive of the public peace. Some di^rderty conduct may be life 
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threatening and ^mw Is merely anncsytng. PoISc® ma iKiok the di^rderty. 
it ^ a tr^fitfona! prgK^, that wsvktes data fm their masrds and 
demtmstra^ tfiat they ane fyifiMing their rcte as fmllc® offk^, in much 
ths saiii© «^ as do te^^ of tiBfffe vktelkm fe^etlr^ §n a comm^ 
Ifi a very iarge propc^tlofi sueh dl®)fd©ffy c^duct arrests, the 
psf^alofs are undm the ln«i^K^ of akjohof. Aleohol plays a signifi- 
cant rsrie In th® pfohtens ©Idtriy |^«^@ have with the law. 

ft Is interesting to compile the ^cent @f ttie ©Ider^ arrested for 
d^jreterly csmduct with the ©omparabfe ffgyres to the mUm popufaHoo 
Ci©ft oi^n of Taybfe 25). The figure m age groups together is 12.43 
l^nsent — tho^ ag^ sixty-five or over have an arrest rate for di^deriy 
coTHliK^ that is three times higher. 

More ^ficant. becau^ It is one ^adflc offense, is the f^rcent of 
thc^ ar?©^ siKty-fivQ or over who an® af^ehended for dri^Hng under 
m mtmtm of aSmm. This i^vior acajwits to' nearly tvswty-nlne 
eent of ail weste for those sixty-fiv® or over. The c^rnparai;^ figyre for 
bM 8^ groups is afmc^ half ~ 15 percent. Glwn Siat age takes Its toll 
m reac^ time, visiim. hearing smd critical retees, mis »!'«jatk5n p©ses 
real prs^ms. The older driver Is omslderi^ more likely to Sse fitfr®sted 
for ct«iiic©gi dflvif^ than persons l« ^her m^r© ^ groyps. yosi dtte 
^Inic of drunken driving as exclusively a prs^Stin among youth, ft is a 
substantial pmblenfi among ^lor citizens as well. 

It Is likely that the percent of arrest of persorjs sixty-five or over for 
drhAig under the influence of Ik^ucr wSI increase. In the past it has not 
been unusual for fKSlice offi^rs to hancte drunk driving siluatlofis Involv- 
ing older persons in an informa! manner.^ Witfi a r^ew national emphasis 
on resTOvif^ sudt ctivers from the road end an increasing putrfie 
swarei^s of their dan^, more and more oases of dri^ng while intox- 
ii^ted will b® revived formally by arrest. We are likely to see this type 
of offer!se increa^ sharply In public records. 

An^r serious problem is shoeing. Table 25 shews that arrests lor 
larrony (largly s^KSpllfting) mxnjr more tequentty among older people than 
amcmg all ^ cate^jfies. ft is ^lieved that shoplifting is an offend mainly 
Involving profe^lonals and teenagers. Tearmgers do account for a 
sul^tantial numt»r of arre^ Im this offense. However, ^nior citizens 
are highly active. Unlike the teenager, their stealing may motivated 
by rea^s other than the urge to stay in fashion or to sell what they take 
for profit, but they are heavily involved nevertheless. 

Chan^ is taking ^acc In the res^^mses of both srorehants and the 
public to stoplifllng. In e^jer years, store owners and managers were 
feluc^nt to prosecute elderly offenders. More recently, as losses through 
shc^lfling have moynted, the situation has changed. Shoplifting is seen 
1^ nwrchsnts as a clear threat to thmr surefvai in economically un^rlaln 
times, yany measures have been tak^ to reduce It, Including vigorous 
pfc^rarro of prosecution. Also, it is te<^mifig easier to pr«©cute this 
offense. In many jurisdicttons there is m to art'est th® perscr m front 
of ©Hw cystoners and pms^ them away In handcuffe. They mved 
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by summons, {n ottmr wm^, with gmater eomomte pressor© to stop it, 
a more syn^theijc pidjlte on the ski® of th@ merchant, and with simpter 
te^ procedures ^ pfos®cutlng, ttwe is IKcelihcKKS that this category 
wHi becosTO an incr@^tng proyeni for th® ©Idstly. 

Conspioioys by their v®fy iimited occurrenc® are sex offenses among 
the efdefly. Vm slerotyi^ the dffty tmn ejp^^ng him^ fey c^ninq 
his fBbicoat is perp^ral^ by media cartels teSevsion cofTi®^^ 
Stmiiarly, the ides of the okto- sex degenerata molesting little girts has 
an established plac^ In the minds of ihe public. While such behavior Is 
not ynknown, it is extremely lim'ted among the ^derty. 

The ekterly are aiso mInimalJy involved with illidt drugs. The percent 
of arrests for all age categories is 6.31 , mors than six times as large as 
that for thc^ sixty-fh^ and over, 1 .01 i^rcent. This represents a genera- 
tional difference in the meanings associated with drug use. Older people 
reiecS the use and trafficking in nancies. 

Generally, the offense for which the elderly are arrested reflect their 
phj^icarf, ea»K>m«, and psycholc^icai conditions. Few j^r^s over sixty- 
five retain the physical char^eristfcs rseeded to commit such crimes as 
robbery, forcible rape, or prostttution. Conseqyently, their invohfement in 
c^^^ ^ WM. On m@ ollw hafKl, ^ Is rra stetw^ to ^K^iflif^, 
driving while lnto)dcat8d, or becoming loud and di^jfderfy ¥^te under the 
influence of afojhoi. It is such violations that account tor some eighty-ffm 
pmmit of tfie arrests of these ^xty-five and over. The ajmparable flqure 
for per^ns of aii ages Is only forty-one percent — less than half. Thus, 
the older cifeer^ at his m her worst is not a particutarly dangerous or violent 
offender.8 A handful are. but the majority are less likely to harm others 
than are chiWrnn from ten to fourteen. 

Why O© TIsef Commit Sueh Ommm? 

Tim mar^ fer the cao^ of crifro bm bmn an extensive and frustrating 
experlefK^. At times It seems that modern criminology is no closer to a 
^lotion to the question of why people engage In criminal behavior than 
they were a century ago. in fact, In many ways the search for the cause 
of crime is a lost cause, in the case of the elderty offender, this cwiciu- 
slon Is e^^aily signtfeant. While a lar^ number of theories and explan- 
ations of Cfiminal conduct have been advanced, aimosi all pertain to 
^thfuf offender or young adults. 

Historically, persofw whose behavior was viewed as criminal were 
thought to be: (1) pos^ssed by evil spirits or domiHis. (2) under the 
InflusnM of malev^t ^mr^s practicing magic or witchcraft, or (3) under 
th© control of Satan. Later, as rationalism emerged in Western society, 
other explanations became fx^uiar. Sy^rnatural theories gave way to 
the idea that criminal conduct represented "bad bto^" or "reasoned 
chol^" OR th© past of per^s who dearly knew both right and wrong 
but ^^MmmMy afmm the path of evil. In the ialter case, it was felt that 
criming hml to held rw^nsibfe for their acfcns bscau^ they exerci^ 
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th^ fr^ w8te hi ete^ to mfefeehave. Th® ummim) phHos^jhfes of 
aemmy Bentham. rate In the e^hleenth c^ury. Mtem^ed to redyc© a» 
hiiman bshavtof to a slsi^ formula: Man to ob^ 
av<^ pain. Thus, criminal repmsented a smmq of f^ea^m. It 

com fmsumm^ be c^rmd by pyi«wn@nt8 im smm® enoygh to 
b^am^ out the ^trie. Maldng th® "pun^meni m th© crime" ©mefged 
I® cm© of the foundations of W@^©m ^ and ^nology. 

bs^ifi^ pmss^ or scjc^ fe£^ ®td ®imW 
r®gar«^ m having b^n witli tha work of Cesar© Lombro^ in the late 
nlntte^ canfyry. His vtew tf^ olmlna! repfBsen^ an a!®^^ 

ttia! te, a tt^RSfbE^ to ®i aafto in the e^t^utlon €rf man. This 
cofT^inatkHi of ©volutkMi^ th^ry and bido^ ^^erminlsm was aban- 
dcmsd by cHmlnc^c^ists ©arty in the twenttath century. Since then, the 
search for fi^ cau^s of crime has led researt^taiB In a grestf variety of 
dlf^JllcMS. Unfoffeinalefy, ncM^ of the approaches uw^rtakei has baen 
^iticitoy fniitfi^. Jam^ indardi, a amtemsKirary criminologist, likens 
the search for the cayses of crime to the af^fent quests fer th© 
phik^plief's st^. the fountain of youth, and the m^en cities of Cibola. 
The vision reniains mm m a shining attraction, but the results of th© 
search continue to be dlsappolnllng: 

"A srmdtoai appro^h has sought to study the Influenc® of 
physical dlsea^ on olme; a &^t^al af^stjach has attemp- 
ted to retele crime to fw^my: fOiysksk^ml and bk>c!mmtoa! 

ph^ioSogical functbrm and types; a /e^^^^e^fea/ abroach has 
snalyied mciivatlon and dlg^osed personality deviations; an 
m appoach has characterized intelli^K^ m m mor- 
phofogy of evil; a psycMatrto appromjh designated mental 
disease as the root of crime; a psychom^y^ apf^ach has 
traced behavfor deviations to the repression of basic drives; a 
g@(^ra^tlc approach has tried to demon^mte the influences 
of ^^mm, t^K^^y. neural r^mif?^, atd ^c&jgical icM^tlon 
on crime; an ^togic^ approach has Investigated the impact 
of the spatial dls&lbutlOT of pamons and institutions upm 
behavior patterns; an economic approach has leaked for rela- 
tionships bet¥^ean various economic conditions and crime; a 
serial approach has considered sdycatfonaS, religious, recrea- 
tional, occupational, and status factors as they may relate to 
crime; a CMliur^ approach hm examined the influenc© of 
mrkm InstitutkMis, veIu^, mui patterns ihM dwactenz® 
groups, and the conflicts between cultures of different groups, 
m crim® ; a ^rfc^^jfca/ appr ^eh has bMn concerned «*h the 
nEtuf« and effects of "^al v^ues, atlKufte, and relationships 
on I^TOor; and a/TKift^^cto-ap^sro^ has ^sught loembrac® 
the c^m&inaiton of th^ variables that may result In crime."® 
The search continues. Perhaps as {^mputers become more powerful, 
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ajd criminologists rmHo ctewer, the factors or combinallons favors that 
pei^ m or yming. to ^^ma me law wW bo M^fied. 

Fnr afi of the re^c»^ iK^ im^ can be 81^ abcHit t}» RXM cms^ 
^ commits by the ^torTy. Thrne may be an econon^ facto' in 

^ dM^km of stmie eiderfy peopte to ^ic^m Scmm fwt-f^es^^ 



^ ol the eit^ty do even those who are dssperateiy poor. 

many eideriy ir^ipiffi^mt itfflns which they weH afford to 
buy. AMtxA ^ys a ocm^Hmious rote in the misc^mduct of many of the 
Y^, the m£^»1ty cto noi sA^s^ eAcoH^. For mose who become 
roared to nH»e8gffc»g<y{nf^8udigBmw<^,tf^moti^ 
p^lwi® and coni^atM ae pRH»a% 1^ cof^rfcuotsiy diftoert (n^ 
bring yotmg«^ offomters into slmSar filiations. 

How Do They Fch« In Prtoi? 

Ei(^ offenders ma h^ in tK«h icN^al jaiis and in pristHis for the 
offeTOMtf^ are «jct®©dwcc»ivicted of committing. In any given year, 
a vwy small number <rf the elderty are sfflit to p^som for a flr«-time 
offo^, w even for a repeat offend. If an perscsi is locked lo It 
is often in a focal fadHty for a r^adv^ short time. In many cases such 
P^^^ are aw^riting trial or ars senrtng short sentences for mora minor 
5^^- T^KJS© wtw are in f^teon are either recent offenders who have 
c<miinftt«i 8®fois crhf^ <^ "c^ «»3ris" wto rermto in pr^ senrfi^ 

^nteiK^ ft»-{?lfT^ OHnrT^tted were young. The e»^i1efi^ 

of effiih of th^ groi^ tend fo be diffemnt. 

In Ctetob®-, 1^ sort® 460,CXX) persons vwre t^g held in the nation's 
^<H®. Of Mie^ ^j<ait tw f^i^ wwe fifly-fiw w (rid^. Tl» ffifflrox- 
hn^efy 3.S0O Jails in ttw Unlt^ »at^ haw an avera^ daily pomdatlcm 
of apj^oximat^ 160,aK) p^sofffinf all ages. Of these, some thr^ per- 
cent are over fifty-five years ofd. 

It is difffiarft to a^emWe dofinltiw data and head asunfe on the elderly 
wlK5 are hKjan»rated. J<tiis prisons kt dlf^ent jurisdictions r^jort their 
^ ^^{ories difterentfy. Re^archers ai^ u^ different a^ le^ to 
^nti'y theefderty prteorw." Some have cu» u*^ ,ounm *it forty 
^rtOB u^ fifty. use 8i«y-five as a cutoff age (the traditional dividing 

WW l^sed cm retlrwnent conc^) becstt^ tf^ ¥wajid ieawe very tow oeo- 
pie to shJdy. 

•iJ!".!SL^* i^®^ ^ impri«>ned annually in 

mims6 Stat^ and It fe imp^ it to try to umforstand what hatajens 
to them under such dnaimstance^i. More in^jortant thrn an exact head 
mmt is tl» quesU(m of how tiiey fms when incarcerated. Those in jail 

a sftort term have a different exfmrienc® from ttKJse wfho ^ to prison 
The eWertyperKjn who h^^jent many years in jiOl h^ a different type 
Of l^»oer^ltm ejqwlence than the flr^ time offender in pri^n 

s&^on. Thoe ^ a tn^ among those femffia- vm\ An^wfean conectk»^ 
fK^ities that ^rHIties get better the farttw they are ItKJateo frt^ the 
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at slate prions and Mter mm fouf^ in the federal paoilsfitiary 
system. 

l&^l jaMs are of!@n gros^y ovmrnm^. AH tyi^ of pri^iws are 
^mmed in tt^ther. r@^t and first offenders, mi^tl@f@rs, drug addicfs, 
shopSlflefs and Mms. Th^ jails lend to have f:^3CM' kmd, l^t, heat or 
(^i;^ medlcai faoities, recreational opportunities, and wcypMkmai 
trainlf^. ^st Jails in tfi® Unit^ States are old facility desisted for an 
fmtM and a smaSter numl^ of sl^nd^. S&k^ fadlft^ are very 
hard on the efdedy. Programs to care ^ elderly Jail r^k^ts are limited 
^mise ^ staf^ are r^t pro^^Kiaay tra^. £^ys are ^^t In ifto^ss 
because few jaifs have \fiK^ c»- educagonal r^t^arns. Til® «^d©r of^^ 
ck; not mix well ^ ottiers in the facility, tend to i^iiate themselves, 
^ can es^ be mlsim€temtood. Often tl^ mecM go unattended 
ar!d iMr fears and anxieties make the exp^lenee very painful, affecting 
their physic^ and mental health. Utile sys^malic Infcmiatkm obtained 
1^ r^^^ Im b^t ^mnMd 01 ^^fy pefs^ ^^^ec^^ 
amounts of time in local Jails and detention Miilies. A handfid of studies 
are a^mliabiee^icemingaieex^riem^ of aging in the prison s^ng.but 
^tm@ Is a paydty of sp^iclfic res^rch m the In^sA of a Jail ^nlenoe on 
the a^d pdsooer. 

Few first offenders among the aged end up in prison. Even among the 
young, only a small portion of ttose who cs^mmil crimes actually ^fve 
time In a peiitentiary. Son>e who are arrested are discharge l^fOre trial, 
Othem who m@ tried, receive prs^tlon or are placed in di^rsionay pro- 
grams tn lieu of sentem^. Elderly off^iders are likely to foe proc^^ed in 
the criminid JustiM s^tem in such a way that no pri^n time is served 
yntess tl^ offend Issewe. T?^ at tf^ point of arrest, wIk? have 
great di^s^ttons^ jsmwm, may d@ci<^ mA to plac^ an ©Id per^jn in 
custody. Pr«^eajtor8 may cteal with them owe leniently. Juc^es are not 
likely t© enjoy Incarcerating an aged individual. The first-time offender Is 
ttoi^DTB to 1^ pl^d in a sSv^i^wy po^OT, be given a si^mcW 
sentence, or b© placed on probation, rather than sent to prison. 

Con^uently. the aged that does go to prison is likely to 

there because he or she has committed a truly serious ^rst time c^ense. 
Such tran^re^tons are usually crimes against j^rsons, such as 
mans!ayght@f or myrder. For ©xanple, Kr^k*'s study of New York pmom 
revealed that more than half of prisoners over slKty had been sentenced 
in their dd and forty percent had been convicted of homicide.'^ 

Such data have fed to the interpretation that the elderly are more likely 
ttm ^mM^ paofte to commit vident crimes. Howsver, tier© me fea^.^* 
why such a conclusion may be erroneous. First, the number of older p^er- 
sons who commit crimes other than disoderiy conduct, driviiig whib in- 
toxicated, and larceny ar© very few compared to other age group?.. S®- 
^nd, the criminal Justice system, for reasms aire^ enumerated, tends 
to keep older offenders out of prison for crimes that would rasult in 
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^1^^^ r^M^t nm broad f^tire of criming 

mem. A p8f^ who K im;ar«^ted for th@ first lifTO after fmM© than ^ 

uofemiffar and harsh. than a third of ^ 

ni^h f^mms. gafd^isiQ c^>^^ities awl hot% oafts 

fLff STP^ ^ property cdrmmd 

phy^ assault. Un^ th@ prison grmips ts^attef In r <^ block 

^^^flT ^ ^ For the fTK^ part. 

the ^ msans b^ which fmna^ r^;@ive fa^ra^ 

arm^^^ fos piss ^ f@?@^ ~ am riot f^vant to til© Ih^ tt^ 0^. 
c^feTMJem fie^ to distif^fshad feom the "old (^^^ 
H^rs^Ki for many years. Soma are in prison durina their inal 

^^Sf^tH ^ ^ "^^^ ^%)rDus, sych prison, m 

mey ware young. Soch individuate also land to be model ori^n®rs and 
X' ^ ^^^"^ relaaShan r^lilSS 

It has be;;n advance that prison retards the aolno orocess n Th« 

TOerPan syridrom©. !n prison the Indivfduaf teads a wall-regyfat^life 
am anally nutrifiooally Mmmd md wtofaMw. PaiSS ofSZ 

sure whjch ages the appaaranoe Is fimrted, thus enhandna th® 

S Sfhl^iS^ ^jalattonships which define them In lenns of S 
Z^?^ £ ^ ^^P^totB to assyme r^s of eters who 
am outs^sQ^ m prison system are not existent. The toiaf instftuiSon the 
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. Who spend a long thro ^ iHtoi becOTne d^>6mtent upon the 

ii^^tfton. The Ihey ofHiflmd the 

the effiHor 1^ age at vi^ii^ tfiey were imfH^cm^ the i^s sdUo thoy are 
to ti» citonffiHlte tt» oi^te world If reieffi^ . A r^^mi^ 

pc^tke that if fv^n is ps^K^^k^y (ftstr^if^ to the r^ 
teK!k huo the c(»rHmi»fitty a^ exlN'^ve confif^ment may be e^en more 
traumatic. THe^ may teK^ smt ttm rrK)st ^emmtery r^xirces auJ sfdRs 
ttiat are rwces^iry for w^iueto mffvival in the <»mmur^. It for this 
rea^ ^ sc»ne tcmg tNfne Nriites do (K>t i^^ess fc^ 
tetibn. Otters refij^ U> imm m If fon^ to may ^xm return ha\rtr^ 
I^^OT^ttat^ a &ime aid rrarr^. an^cter^ion ft^ fx^icy makms 

wtem^ tfie irm»le ^KHdd be s^ven the <^(m of rei^ 
reieiffie. Po%^to(^dtivk%i^foc^{xid6if»tttu&^ 
^m<mtk; r^^H^. If tftis pdtey per^ts the fiaifway fKHise c<mcept used 
by ^ V A mental fmalth offk^, some ^te prisc»i ^^ens, ana private 
^or service e^id^ ^»uld be omsldered in deveto;^ a uniform 
ntfkii^ p{^ as part yrii¥ms£ri f^^cm lelcmn. ^ 
tiomes fcH' dlsdi^^ eld^ ixiscmers m^iM fxovicte miritif^ servii^ 
afKJpoupexperient^toes^thediKh^^ prisoner's in^rattoninto 
^e commiffiity. Com^^ng witti friendSp ^tmily, ctfid kin woukJ be the 
hi0m^ (stHlty. Entitlem^its fw ^»fK»nk; suj^rt wouM to next In 
importance. This is one of numerous issues of the eiderty offender in dire 
modi of dl^.^on M fx^ticy an^yste. 
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R@comm@fi^tloiis Fdf Research 



!n the preceding ehtjptefs, w@ @3camin®d current kno¥irt0€kp of th© mie 
of th@ elderly in cdm© In th® Urifted States. W© began wltfi a fer ^sf history 
of ekter^ vk^mfeatSon. This ^ fotewd by patterns of erta^ mmmitt^ 
th@ ©kterty. «^ tfi® oin^iu^ic^ of amani^ i^te- 

zatton de^bed in tfi® mdM ^Hences and sodaS \s^r© Mtemlur©. 
InducW mm tfie social, es^omte. ps^lio5«^^ ami physical conse- 
quence of cfifnInaS ^^teatoi of ekfsriy pef^s. Subseqi^n% w^wed 
was fear of crime In the lives of ©kterf y Amerk^ns, ami Ikw conseqt^nc^ 
of such fear affect th^ fifestytes and quaSlty of lif®. W® at^ examined 
tt^a typos of programs d®¥@k^>ed by social and govemmentaf agencies 
to mp ©fderly perssms cope with crirne. These include crime prevention 
programs, victim assistance, and fear rediMJtlon programs. Rnaify, w© 
examined aimlnal activity by the elderly thsmselws and what is known 
atojt ©iderty offenders. 

In this chapter, m wil! assess briefly th® state of knowledge of elderly 
crime and ^ctimization and propose research to improve our knowledge 
of crime and the elderly. 

An As^ssment of Past Ftesearoh 

Research on this subject is un^^ophisticated regarding statistical 

analyses. This is th© case in spit^ uf th® quality of the data foynd m th® 
national surveys done by ma|of ^lirig organizations and fh©^ of th© 
Mational Crime Survey. Data were eoHected using sophisticated survey 
designs with ample dc^umentatton. The analyses generally consist of 
bivariate ccxnparisons, with an occasional control utilized for standard 
socio^nomlc variables. Few multivanate analyses were found on criminal 
victimization of the elderly. This limits fte possible interpretations of the 
power of specific fsictofs and their combinations in underslahjing the 
causes and consequences of victimization. 

Af^, except fm the ©samlnation of specific crimes ir, the Natiotml Ctirjie 
Survey, all other studies ar© ^neral and not dialled. This is particularly 
th© case ^th studies of fear of crime. One result is general information 
but little on th© sf^cifics of virhat it means and even fewer bases to recom- 
mend polides and pr^rams. 

R^archers s^souW mmm th© scop© of investigations, precisely define 
the topics of study, and do Indepth analyses. Elderly %vho do not becrnne 
victims of cnme end who have little or no fear of criminal invasion or 
attack should be studied more extensively, teaming the iifestyie 
charneteristtcs. perceptions, behaviors, and feelings of non-victimized 
elderly has potential us® in th© development of programs to assist high 
risk groups. 
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Th© mafority of rei^mecJ ^ticJIes ar© terg^ atheoratteal. Ths analyses 
fMBsem®d usyally do not giMdlng f^fsp^^, I.©., s^mi^usJ 
ftaim¥wks, whidi meaning te iis cto W5d vs^ch ej^^ 
8lm^© da^riptfofis ami lnf©r@f«s@s ara nmie from sych mw data to 
m$Mn dimfy^ fMlmmsm; the rmM is often ^jseui^on and Inferentls^ 
leaps. The absence of ynderfyirig theor^leal prlndpl^ often results In 
<Ksagr@8f!ient in the Intefpretattoi of ifi© data and offers few for 
resolving ttiese conflfets satisfaetaiSy. In spite of this lack of theofy and 
presence of "raw efnplrlclsfn" studies haw ynartlcylat^ sumptions 
itait til® eteriy, e^dally l^ss on thB cayses and ^ns^uences of 
vietHfiteatiOfi. Thm, it ^ appropfiate that w© symmari^ the^ a^ump- 
tksns wfitefi are guiding prfncfples for future research and pogram 
de\^opfT!ent. 

Sf^fe research recommendations will 1^ rnBd® regarding pattwis of 
vietlmiiatiof!, the wiseiiuertces of Cffme/victimizalion, fear of crime, and 
the efderty offender. 

Isaies Hegardli^ Cflnie md Eidedy 

Four bas^ issues of the study of crime and the elderly already alluded 
to are: v^o are the eWerfy. differential ejsposyre, appropriate erfm© 
cate^ries, and probtos of group comparability. We shall now Thiamine 
each of these. 

t.Who Am ^ Elderly 

There is no on© group of aiderfy per^s m the United States. The eSderty 
are not a homogsi«jos group; their com^lfion reflects the social, ethnic 
and r^al makeup of the nation. 

Subgroups of th© ©Ideriy nmd to be studied separately, bom in terms 
of the amount of crime committed against them and the types of crimes 
to which they fall prey. There are different age cohorts of the ©tdetly and 
each may have different eKj^riences with various kinds of crime. Thus 
it Is impraclscal to call al« persons abo^ a certain age "the elderiy" for 
any study, it is likely that there will be differences in "risk" of victir,i/a- 
tion and levels of victimization in various stages of the lifecycie after the 
age of 65. 

2. The Question of Differential Exposure 

From the available evidence we do not know the lev^ of ex^ure the 
elderly have to crime. What is needed is comparative analysis of lifestyles 
for a variety of age groups. This analysis wjuld examine toth ©jc^ure 
to risk situations and the likelihood of victimization in those risk situations. 
Thus, we may be able to finally answer the question of whether or not 
the elderly are "over-victimized" or "under-victimized" regarding 
"serkKJs" crimes. 

is avoidance behavior effective in reducing exposure to risk situations 
and thus to victimization? Such action may or may not be effective; 
rassarch is desperately needed on thrs topic. Risk for the eldeHy may vary 



over tfme. Again, mssarcf^ m the change in exfjosure and risk throyqh 
the dtv©tepm©ntai stages is incSicated. 

3. wrmt Are The ApppropriatQ Ctlmm Categ©rfes? 

For m@ cjfimes n^^imd, th© efderty are not mom frsquentfy viciimiied 
than other ag© groups. Personal larceny, the most frequent crime involv- 
isjg ekierfy citizens, has a rate onfy sflghtty higer Sihan youngsr a@@ c^^horts. 
Vsctimizatkm is mom ctosaly related to location of residence and 
sodoeconcmic status than to age. 

The qossfion remains unanswered whetiw there are specific o-fmes 
with high rates of victimization of the elderly. There^ as a tendency for the 
eJderSy to get involved in Insurance scams, home repair ^rfiemes, medical 
qyaektry. fake work-at-hom® offers, elder abuse, and institutional a!>us©. 
Other crimes include ct ^dit and rent gouging, gang harrassment, van- 
dalism, "rowdyism." panhandling, verbal intimidation, ar.d arson. We kmm 
veiy little about the distribution of these crimes in the populatksn. We do 
knwr however, the negative ojn^quences of these crimes for the qusfitv 
of life of elderly parens. 

4. Problems of Oroup Comparafelllty 

The fwWems of grcMjp comparability exist for crimes committed against 
various age, social, racial and cultural groups in our sodety. Many of our 
subcultures accept levels of violence which are unacceptable to others. 
Other subcultures accept deviousness and trid<ery as "common business 
practice. " What one subculture accepts as common practice another may 
perceive to be exploitation. Since there is little consensus on definitions 
of violence by victims, their families, and even iaw enforcement officials, 
there will contmae to be disagreement as to whether the elderly are un- 
duly subject to victimization. 

Dther Assumptions Aboyt the Elderly and Crime 

A number of additional assumptions about the nature of the elderly 
citizen's experience with criminal victimization appear in the crime and 
the elderly literature. These are: 

1 . The Elderly Suffer More Severe Consequences from Victimization 

There is some support for the idea that the elderly victims of crime suffer 
more severe economic loss than younger age cohorts. This is because 
their loss IS larger in relation to their total monthly income and reaources 
to replenish stolen items. When elderly persons are attacked they are more 
likely to receive internal injuries and be hospitalized. However the 
evidence is Inconclusive whether they are more likely to receive sever© 
injury than members of other age groups. 

Ther© is a paucity of data concerning psychological damage as a conse- 
quence of victimization. There are widespread beliefs that elderly victims 
as well as youn^r on^ experien*^ a variety of somatic and mental condi- 
\j \ after vtctimsatic^, ^j^aaSy the r^uli of mMmm and ^use. Tie^ment 
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<rf vidims is Ssased on !h@ sui^iositlofi of pervasive rrtgativ® psychc^lcal 
con^quen€©s, eJthougli the raseareti tes rm don® to ©stablesh tfm 
extent and mt@n^ of psyehsl^icaf damage insyrrad. 

2. Tfw Bd^iy me Mm® F@arfyl of Crimfs Than Other Ag© Groups 
There Is som& evidence to sup^rl this assun^ption, but ths dlfferef^ess 

betwften the @W@f!y and ^h®r gfot-ps Is not cwsi^entfy larg©. It is 
I^H®v®d timt other variabtes may atso be opemting in this process as weli 
as ag@. ^ r©!attofishlp of ejcpressed fear to victlmizattofi ne®ds to ba 
RKif® fi.;!> investigate. 

3. Fear of Crime is Causing ;h@ Elderiy to imprison Themselves in Their 
Horms 

The ©videncQ Indlcatss that this Is r^t the case for the v^t majority 
of the Utterly, although there are Individuals who do so is^ate ftemselves. 
The ph®nofn@non doss not, ho^^ver. s©®m to ^ ^despread as the 
IK^ar media reports mmM lead one to believe. 

4. Th© Eld@r!y Mom Frequently Fail to Report Crimes. 

The data indicate that, for the traditiofial crimes nieasyred in the studies 
dlscii^ed in this report, th© elderly do not rajmrt crimes frequently 
than other ^ments of society. This datur«, however, sap nmWrjg about 
other tyi^s of crimes which the 9lde»'jy might axperiefic©. Since we do 
ml measuf® them, w cannot know v^thar or rsot they are present in 
thelf day to day ©Kperiances or if these crimes are reported to the 
appropriate authorities. 

Sp@€ifl@ Ree@i!mi@nd3tlorss 

First and foremost, research on crime and the ek^rly needs to im mm® 
solidly linked to theory. Th© fslationship between victimization, i^rcep- 
tlons of crime levels and fear of crime requires rigorous and systenratic 
study. A related Issue is the appropriate way to measure and distincuish 
direct and Indirec! victimisation. ArK?ther is th© question of raiatlvi* ajc^ 
mm to ri^. 

We need to question v^ther senior citizens are victims of crirnes not 
traditionally studied or listed in regular crime re|K»ts. What crimes are 
l^rpetraled against which subpopulations of the elderiy, and by whom? 
What are the circumstarices and conditions associated with the victimiza- 
tion of the elderly? Who is "at risk" for what? 

The motivation, interest, rcrfe and function of social organizations such 
^ tte ^iC8, the cmirts, insurar^ce ojmp^ies, etc. in eWerly victimisation 
is viftu^ty unknown. What are the consequences of elderly victimization 
for such organizations? 

We need more details of the physical, economic, psychological and 
^jdaJ consequenc^^s of \4ctimizatksn. We r^ed nnorB precise studies of 
economic loss, where loss is not inferred but is actuaity measured. We 
need detailed analyses of injuries to elderiy victims and what such body 
and mind insults do to their lives. Tlie circumstances under which different 
tvoes of injuries occur need hard research. Real systematic research Into 
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th@ psyctologica! consequences of yjclimization and not simpty 
"tfi©©f©!ica«" speoilattefi Is r^yir©d. The phencfueoon vicarious victim- 
ization is of unknown Incident. In its con^quent^ it may hav® the same 
effect as being victlmked. Stydies of this trans^rring of ©sf^rience are 
sorely needed. Doas the fear of crime come into teing or is it exacerbated 
as a consm^uenc© of vi^izatton? What impact doas it have fer th© victim 
or ctos® assodatos. re5ativ©s, and family members? 

Research and theory should fc^us on the link ^tween fear of crime 
to the direct and indirect effects of victimization. Do^ the tofef that elderly 
" victims suffer more than younger victims lead to a higher level of fear 
among the elcSerfy? Do the elderly actually suffer more and in what ways? 
We need systematic research on: Who is afraid? What makes them afraid? 
When and where are they afraid? Are they alwayr afraid? Is the fear 
justified? Such mind states are related to pre-emptive and other response 
behaviors of elderly persons. Social service Cirganizations such as the 
police and welfare agencies would be well ^rved if avvareness of these 

mindtoxly/l^vior rrjanil^ations was presOTt in their deaHngs with eW^ 
before and after victimization occurred. 

In regard to the elderly offender, we need much more systematic infor- 
mation regarding who, what and when crimes are committed. What, too, 
are the consequences of these offenses for the offender, for the \'ictim! 
for society? For example, do we need to plan special treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, or confinement facilities? Do the courts need to take into account 
special needs of elderly defendants? What are the appropriate responses 
to timm crimes? A pafticulariy i^inent question about elderly criminality 
is their role in drunken driving. 

— Questions regarding elderly victimization and criminality as raised in 
this chapter will be answered only when researchers address them with 
theoretical approaches, well thought-out assumptions and appropriate 

» methodologies. 




Policy and Program Recsiiimeficiatioffis 

Man/'m B. S^mmmm, Ph.D. 
yfilv@r^ of Mariars 



1. Establish an intefgovernmantal research and demonstration task 
torce to form polkjies ami prt^rams whidi m\\ eicourage and sypfxjrt 
programs whose manifold purposes include: 

1 .1 Employing a longiludina! design similar to the NationaS 
Health Survey determine the inddenc® smd prevaier^ce of differ- 
ent types of crimes involving the elderly as victims w offenders. 

1 .2 Organize comparaSw studies using other age and cultural 
groups in this and worldwide societies with consideration given 
to: 

1.2.1 types of crimes and offenders, 

1 .2.2 incidence and prevalence. 

1.2.3 spatial, congregate and ecological factors, 

1.2.4 real, potential, and perceived psychological and 
physical damage experiencod by victims and 
offenders. 

Rationale 

There is a pervasive and heightened fear of the increased inci- 
dence of crimes involving elderly persons. The facts and fictions of 
this phenomenon have yet to tm determined by data gathered 
systematically and over lengthy time periods. Future'educational, ser- 
vice and support policies and accompanying programs can best be 
established with such base line data. The suggestion Is not to place 
a morltorium on service, control and other activities while studies 
are being conducted and the monitoring of the crime phenomenon 
occurs. Response to problems endemic to crimes committed by or 
against the eWerfy is indicated regardless of incidence. However, 
the "hard data" resultir^ from the atove series of studies will provide 
information for intelligent decisions on types of educational, correc- 
tional, and other services fitted to the problem and functioning in the 
most cost/effort mode. 
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7B P<^ ®id Pn^^ memwrm^imkm 

2. R®lated to s^»min©m^to^ numl^f om and as an out growth ©f 
the actMtles of the Intergovemn^^ task forw w@ ©nasurag© the 
fomiatJos? of a MaSiOfiai In^tut© for Elderiy C^tm, This k^tm cm 

mmkm" vsrfth m liackiiig of a parent gtmp, e.g. 11^ Mattonal 
Isistitut© on Crimlsmi Juslii^. TOs ©rganUsatkm would hmm my Wpte 
fsinctiOfTS of ^fvic®, OMmwuer advocacy, ro^ardi, ^ycatton, 
dsmonstratlosi pmj^te, c^nsuitatai, modia d®¥@lofMTi^t, iftferma- 
tton dlss®m?fialiOfi amJ uttlizetkMi. Examples of activities indud®: 

2.1 In^nmmm ^nrtm to ostlonat, state, and gsmm- 
rmm oficiste, frtanners. fKJitey makers and l^islates ami noo- 
QO¥®nimental a^octes. The piirgms® is c^tinymB pfo^ta- 
tkMi data to 1^ fn mod%lng or adi^ng now jKJilci^, 
;®gis!atbn and programs. 

2.2 ^itoa&a^fesloprw©ntasmes.TOstaskfs^;^^ss: 



2.2.1 utility of cyrr®nt physM constraints for uss by 

2.2.2 rewards and IneafiSlves 1m efefiy to us® strategies 
and taeltes to redy^ crimina! insult, 

2.2.3 physical fitness and hmm practi^s of ©Ider^ and 
th®r rafation to preventlof!, 

2.2.4 QKlsting sypport servicss for victims. 

2.3 R^mBTCh, mtm ®?ceR^tes are: 

2.3.1 foi© of m#dla In prevention and enhancament of 
crime jfiwlving ths elderly, 

2.3.2 eslafjiish typoJogies and patterns of criminals and 
criminal sctfvittes relate to ©Iderty as vicIIto or 

oflBf^te. Whsl fyp0 d oifiin* prgy tf® 
e.g. drug addicts, psycl ""^aths; what proportion of 
@id@fly prey o: 2 on© anoth©f TOmpared to oth@f ag@ 
groyps. Are th®s© statistics any diffsrsnt foi typss 
of crimes and offenders for other a@8 OTlior*s? 

2.4 Edumtioii, Illustrations ars: 

2.4.1 what do taw offi'jjisis, judges, lawyers, police, sheriff 
deputi^, and nwiatss, those in fan* ^h??<9l m 
psralsgai systems need to Know ra^rdins tha 
victims and offenders of crimes against th© ©id©rly, 

2.4.2 foar of crimo among XhB eldsriy and therapies to 
amstiorata such fear. Community r©^urc©s to five 
and moTk mth f®ar and its cons©qy®nc®s of 
alienation and i^ation. 

2.5 Cmmrmr mM^;my to promote citizen ftelp and 
responsibility, by. 
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2.5.1 cte\mic^ng a small grant pi5gram fCM- local groups 
farming self ha^ anti-crim© activities, ft^usst J on 
special needs of eldariy, 

2.5.2 prov^ing consyllafion on formation of advocacy 
groyps aimed to commit and use ©ffectivaly existing 
commynlty rasoufces in crime education and con- 
trol activities or m developing new stryctures. tac 
tics and strategies fm these purposes, 

2.5.3 cataloging, evalyating, and disseminating 
information on adwcacy prograirs which are ex 
emfriary in their organization ^If help prwe^es and 
outcomes. The winneiB should be recc^nized and 
promoted continuously, 

2.6 DeiTKmstBtkms, to provide (XHifirmation and universaliza- 
tion of pro-ams and procedures which are deemed workable 
as a consequence of r^earch and exparience. To accomplish 
this end: 

2.6.1 undertake experiments to determine program 
viability accounting for relevant ecological, spatial, 
congregate, psychological, demogr^Wc, and 
physical factors. The model process is the FDC 
determination of drug product quality, 

2.6.2 fund investigations which contain appropriate 
evaluations in order to determine a high priority 
program's ytitjfy and adaptability in various 
geographic locations and with varied populations of 
older Americans. 

2.7 Consultation, provide expert advice when requested 
through: 

27, 1 maintaining a clearinghoyse of experts and program 
information available to users in various parts of the 
country, 

2.7.2 sustain a brain trust of experts who eMamiffe pdicies 
and prc^rams for their impact, practicality, efficacy, 
and negative or positive outcomes. As consultants 
to QovernmanI and private sector officials such 
analyses emulating the **think tank** reports can 
serve to promote dynamic rather than stagnant 
policies and programs, 

2.7.3 training a selected number of individuals to be con- 
sultants to state and local government officials on 
ekieriy crime pK>licies and programs. 

2.8 Media (^wk^ment to optimize use of a communication 
system which can educate, inform, allay fears, explore myths, 
and motivate the type and level of activities which can prevent 
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and ameltorat© the eldsrty crime pr<^m. This ^sj@ctiv@ cafi 
be achieve by: 

2.8.1 de^k^tf^ wifiaetois ¥flth mayor media ami offer- 
ing useful and Actual informatk^, e.g. r@s®arch 
results; ^nsultarsts mlw are members of tim think 
tank; {©cat experts and iMigrann materials, 

2.8.2 systainir^g a small grant i^ram for ayfhors. 
produces, piaywF^ts ami t^ms in the pertoffning 
arts to prepare materials for mass media 
distribution on topics retev^t to akSeriy crirn©. 

RatkmalB 

White on© should malntian a healthy ambivalence m skeptidsr?! 
com^ming the formation of new byreaucrades it is apparent, if 
hi^ay teaciies us anything, that mstitutions. splems, SBid c^ganiza- 
tions do not automaticaBy refbrni their pdicies and pro^aff??s in the 
fas^ of changed sc^ielai conditions and the needs of nm ^KjpySaea. 
The cyrrent AIDS i^obSem Illustrates this pc^nt; (^nditicms have to 
b^xw© sfe^^rat® to effect i^y rational ^3tksn or ermfcnid r^sons®. 
in this age of systems and tha organizations, a a«|»rale f?Ksd@! of 
structures, vaii^, syf?*ollc ref^esentations, and praams, 

the n^ is to co^esse all comiXMiants of policy and function around 
a centra} struetyre. The institute, even small in s^pe md sug^Kjrt 
develops an ifiiage; It becomes a mecca for the c^eems and treat- 
ment of crime; ^ if it has an imp^. e.g. obtains the *1scts," 
mduc^ tern, it will l^con^ a si^aining organlzatiOT wsth incre^d 
re^urces and c^^wtunrtles to focus on prevention rather than 
tfTOlloration. Less than institute status is f^ssibl® provided it has 
a high depB® of autonomy and is given a ten year period of time 
to develop its viability. 

An institute can provide on a continuous basis an overview of 
pc^ides and practk^ in the ekterty crime area and astablfeh priofities 
for action. For SMample the ^ven institute functions can ise imple- 
mented vidth varying intensity based assessment of greatest 
med and TOSt/effectiveness. 

The institute's mandate, plan of action and funding requires 
involvement in politica! activities with opportunities to educate the 
pybiic, govefrtmen! aGfiiinistrators, legislators and constituencies. 
The implementation of change in societies like the United States is 
a OTT^uwca of pditicai prcKses^ and dedsion makir^. It is imper- 
ative that an idea, image, or perspective be entvirined in a structure 
for it to be given credence and the opportunity to persist. This is the 
way & sodety functions. Structure or organizations vie with each 
other for the limited resources. In sum, to do ^mething regarding 
elderly crime in the short term but particularly by the year 2000 
requires an institute or structural entity with mandate and means to 
perform functions described previously. 
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3. W© r^m»m®nd a gKjSlcy of sodatal shared fsspcmsibllity con- 
comttant program of Instant financi^ r^titution for lo^es incurred 
as a conseqiisnc© of crim® against th@ sldsrSy. To effect this pc^tey 
requires: 

3.1 A national insurance pnogram invc^ng a confederation 
of insurance carriers and government agencies, e.g. Social 
Security Administration, the latter insuring on the kjw income 
elderly. 

3.2 Examination of the fKJssibiiity that insurance programs 
offering immediate restifytion of losses with zero or limited 
deductibtes can be inosriKjrated into existent third party payer 
programs. 

3.3 Developing, as a cxsmponent of this program, intensive 
education m prevention of elderly crime to reduce its inddence, 
minimize abuse of the system, and to reduce the protsabilities 
of repeated victimization. 

3.4 A monitoring and investigating component to establish 
abuse, felfowing procedures used by insurers in other insurable 
areas, e.g. car accidents, fires (arson). 

Rathnah 

With each passing year income insufficiency is the situation for 
an increasing numtser of sideriy. The "near-poor," thc^ whx^ Inoome 
is less than 25 percent above the poverty tev^. when combined with 
the poor represent almost one fourth of older persons, 5.5 million 
in 1975. An economic Soss as a consequence of a crime, however 
smaJS, can have drastic impact on the economic well beir^ of eldedy 
Americans. The negati\« effects wiH be greatest amofig the near poor 
and poor who do not have resources to replenish the loss. Serious 
psychological ransequenc^ such as depression, rage, h^plessness, 
and alienation and anomie are likely. By not replenishing the loss 
— monies, equipment, momentos, food — the efforts to rehabifiiat© 
and restore the older victim to the pre-event level of mental and 
physical functioning or to effect her or his adaptation to the loss will 
be impeded. The trauma of being violated personally or intrusion into 
one's space is a sufficient burden to carry and should not be exacer- 
bated by an impending economic loss. 

4. Wq recommend tncot|K)fation of a victim assistance a>unseiling a>m- 
?^nent Into the training policies of law enforcement officials and tho^ 
of other workers of human service systems, e.g. counselors, 
homemaken, visiting nurses, who treat and care for eldelry crime 
victims. Implementation of this recommendation requires develop- 
ment of curricula and training programs in local communities on: 
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4. 1 Communicato skills m and nonvsrM bel ^-avlors: 
actSve listening, ay® osntact, movamsnt, posfyr^, gestures, 
t®wcti!ng, smiling, saating. 

4.2 Understanding of feelings: gyilt. hostility, anger, sense of 
loss and violatson of self and spac@. 

4.3 D®v0lopm@nt of techniques incoffxiratlfig behaviors which 
@nv@5op sensitivity, empathy?, re^ct. and concern in order to 
restore tfi® viefim's osnfidenc©, individuality, and @sl@@m. 

RathmlB 

GommunicaUng ©ffsctiveSy is a concern at any age and v^in any 
age cxrf^ort. For tha aldorty the prsAlems may 1^ axat^rt^il^J tsy their 
haaring and vision loss. Such diminished visyal ^ity and hearing 
capac% impairs intsr^tton, und^andlng, compiiam^ with ptM^ 
dures and Ir^^i^tksn. Jims require is tr^i^r^ in r^nverbal omimun- 
Ication, the use of eye contact, smiling, head movements, posture, 
seating gestures, afid touching, ^tive listening to sMmty par^s 
by a coyn^lor can show a \«ctim attention, re^ject. rms^itim, and 
concam for her or his wbU bsing. it can help victims nsstm-® to 
themselves a feeling of self control. 

5. We mcommend expanding the cut rent opportunities for crime 
preveiition education for elderly j^rsons to incfyde those who nor- 
mally do not participate in these programs, the isolated, fralt, and 
disabled. To achieve this obiective there is a need to; 



5. 1 Increase the ny mber of crime preventiOT trainers amt^ng 
the stafe of s^tor nutritlOT prt^rams, housing ^^t^, 
and other human ser^':^ providers who engage the eideriy. 

5.2 Develop a cadre of crime prevention trainers and 
educators drawing recruits largely from the senior cohort. 

5.3 estatilishsd area councils or stMe of^^ tor the aged 
to act as linkers tsetween eideny clients and organizations who 
sup^n them with training and education sources, e.g. the 
police, in developing crime prevention modules and their 
implementation. 



S. We recommend crisis counselling for elderly crime victims immedi- 
ately after the victimization occurs. Implementation requires: 



6. 1 Trainiiig of service providers, especially those who com© 
in contact immediately after victimization. Included are family 
memters and persons who are "like family," ctose associates, 
peers, and friends of the senior citizen. 
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6.2 Ofs»fe^lonc^torw^miKlyl®s.simtelnfc^attoCP^ 
training, d^sgned for la^ g^rsons as well as prowlers and not 
to 0sc©ed 8 hours in dicSactic and ©Kperienlial work. 

6.3 Survey existing counselling services in local communitiss 
of^ feastoiilty of providing soeh servicTO on demand and on a 
fee for s®rvic® ba^. Exptore third party payment plans and 
government support for mch programs. 

Mmtal or emotional stress and its conseqyences in the aftermath 
of OTCtimiiatiofi is a more serioos rssuft of crime against ekJers than 
bodily injufv, loss of rxissessions, time, and work. CHme is a viola- 
tion of one's ©xtemal and intemaf self, it is an unojn^ionable act 
which produces traditionai responses and ^iaptations of p^<^ia in 
any crisis. These indode shock, disbelief, itenfal. mood alteration, 
guilt, rage, anger, pseydo-calm and bereavement. Feelings of loss 
of c€mf rol of self and the environrrsent ter«J to be overwMming and 
concerned interwntion and support are requisite. Coynseifing 
involves not only advising, listening, interacting, but facilitating, by 
direct action, the individual's efforts to cops with the stress endemic 
to the crisis. 

We recommend experimental demonstrations utilizing the Hobin 
Hood compiejc notion with gan^ as a means to rediK^ criminal activ- 
ity against elderly citizens. The objective is to connect the value that 
it is not "macho" to prey on the weak and helpless with the value 
systems of Ofganized groups and syndicates, which often emphasize 
manliness, justice for the underprivileged and identification with the 
downtrodden, implementation of this obj«utive involves: 

7. 1 Inducing current human senrfc© wrkers with gangs to in- 
corporate this notion that gang members do not vulturize the 
poor, needy, and helpless. 

7.2 Developing a transformed value system that protection of 
the elderly is a requisite for standing in the ganr- organization, 
using techniques which appeal to pride and hi nor. 

7.3 Testing for efficacy of this apjKoach by examining con- 
sequences of interventions of voluntary self help vigilantes or 
emfK)wered non-police groups, ddng patrol work, citizen arrests, 
help and support activities for elderly citizens. 

7.4 Developing a mass media coTrpaign to reach all sectors 
of the society that robbing the poor is despicable behavior. 

7.5 Provide recognition rewards to those within and outside 
the legal control system who demonstrate success in controll- 
ing or reaucing criminal acts against the elderly. 
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82 Pg^jf P^S^^ffS R^^Mfif^l^^M^Q^tS 

Sq^ mittd and self ^Iclng within organl:mtlons, sodal systems 
ami profe&^ons rias long bmn ©mpirieaSty @8taliilsh@d as tbB grist 
far th® law and or^ of any ^Krf@ty. In ^ ^^i^s catimsl functkm 
<^^^fi^ In t©fiiTs any c^flsfia. @.g. ocmtoy%. 
of a poWIca! system, ofrferfy and jm^r^v® change, taxless there 
is a high lm@l of Intemai^ation of ^mfnon yMvm ami prac^^ 
within the body pontic. Enforcemeit of torn is but only or^ and oft^ 
the least effective proems in determining g^i^rence to so(^t^ and 
group afticylated vatues and piwtlees. ^ff ©n^srcement of groyp 
¥aiti€8 In consonance v^th ^lelal ones are the ^nnecing finks of 
a scKJt^'s being. 

The nofsin HcKJd TOfT^ex is not condoning the historic mythical 
r^y^eotatkjn of stealing from the rich to glw to the poor. Rather 
It recongi2®s that in hl0i crime areas indloatsd by th® dOTographIc 
anaf^s In this w^ume, there persist gang asrKf syndicate ^uctures 
often more Influential and contr^ling of the popylaee than law en- 
fofcemwit MMl other Instutitlonaf functionaries. Oyr Int^ is to ylKtee 
this fwi l^al nstvwfk of stryctures and actors to not only police 
thsm^ives but to act as a "crttica! mass" to c^ntro! the non-gang 
and oon-s^ical® preying criminals. The intent Is to a^ate allies 
and defen^fs of the elderly, ©specialty the elderly pcx^r. 

8. Th® long rang© and deeply rooted Issy® is transfofmlng the basic 
^ye sy^em and practices endemic to H, those feel^, and condi- 
tions of life behaviors ^Ich make tor hlo^ incidem^ ^ 
pfwaitsice mtes of cftmirml behavior eoncOTtoit'with ^scietai corfi- 
plexlty astti growth. Therefore, wb recommend the formattwj of the 
"Chjb of Maturity, wm" group of tonlnar,! left and right henrfspher® 
persons wfw will examine, syr?theslze, ar*^ '^port Information on 
means to transform »>ciety's values, structures, and befiavlors to 
deeper rmts, of c^sclou^iess. The djfectiv^ are to redu^ the prin- 
ciple economic, social, psychological and organizational bases for 
hostile criminal acts against senior citizens. To achieve this objec- 
tive requires: 

8. 1 Developing a * 'think tank" ccncepcually and pragm.aticcdiy 
oriented group who are competent scientists and humanists, 
cognitive and affectively balartctxi to undertake- 



8.1.1 studies and reviews of transformation processes 
which be used in reorganizing current values 
and pracl ces which make criminal behavior a rabid 
activity in modem day life, 

8.1.2 postuatlon of new symbolic representations of belief 
systems and views which are in keeping with a new 
con^ption of a pianstary culture in this post Indus 
trial a^ where integration and co-ordination of the 
human mind, spirit, brain, body, ecology and societal 
structures is underway, 
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8.1.3 mnm intertrrs as prc^rams of indlvidua! and system 
lr^5^3«?iaSk»!s ocoif , tr^m is r®qu*f©d d0vek^©m 
of reward systems for fwi-crimifia! behavior. 
ReaBcK^tlon of ©xteting resources may tm a basic 
theiTO for tfie tWnk group to Ifidiiig® as It seeks th® 
ma^ c^maS rs\s®rcfe for fKssitiw rather than deduc- 
tive l^haviors invc^ng older Americans. 

Ratkmate 

Existing values of competition, cor^ata confrof, aggr^rveiiess, 
Indivkiysl a&ove group, gain and profit are encrusted in existing 
systems and their OHpponent institutions and organizatksns. These 
valw^ are tie symbolic reprp-sefitatlons of today's ©ionizations and 
are more fitted to the worW pf@-l@S5. Today's world with its inter- 
ownectedness. space age techrK>fogies is crying for a new set of 
values ¥?hlch will reduce within ^^©ty any group d^njctive tenden- 
cies and establish the bases for a wrld order and unde^tanding 
which will reduce the possibilities of a nuclear holocaust. It Is not 
far fetched to place the victimizatton of th® eiderty and the crimes 
cofnmit!^ by the eiderty them^lv^ withing tfm context of this fairer 
issya. The sen^ of immunity, we-n^ mm c;r,©fms, ^port, love, 
caring ajncsm, equity, and hamwy with self, others, and nature, 
and a sen^ of community are values fitted for this emerging 
planetary age. Vafyes such as these cannot be widely diffused or 
behavksfs OTianatimi from such values sufviv^e wittoyt ^raliel 
modification of existing ^ottss of organization. OrganizatiOTS and their 
vafyes mu^ be in harmony. On® cannot "succeed" with a "we-n@ss" 
orientation in a system which structures competition mth room at 
the top for one person. It is expected that the propo^ "Club of 
Maturity , a)20" will address these profound issues and determine 
policies and programs which can effect value and organizational 
transformations. 
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Rgure 5 



Jwms in vletifn^^n rales against the eideHy, 1973^. 




Source: Crime and the Elderly, Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin 
December, 1931. 
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VICTIMIZATION RATES FOR BLACK MALES 
12 AND OVER FOR VIOLENT CRIMES 
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TABLE 1 

VictifiHzatiofi Rates for Persons Age 12 and Over by 
Age of Vtetfin and Type of Oime, 1 973-1 9^ (per 1 ,<m Persons) 



Ago 
12-1S 







Crimes of Viotence 




Crimes «rfTtefl 






ToM 


Rape 








rf%m Wfin 


"rfct wflfiv 




55.3 


A D 


11.3 


43.3 


172.0 


2.2 


169.8 


1974 




1.5 


12.7 


38. D 


166.7 


3.1 


163.6 


1975 


54.6 


0.8 


11.4 


42.4 


158.3 


3.0 


155.4 


1976 


52.0 


1.1 


10.0 


40.9 


148.7 


2.2 


146.5 


1977 


565 


1.6 


10.9 


44.0 


144.2 


2.3 


141.9 


1976 


57.0 


1.3 


10.9 


44.7 


145.6 


1.9 


143.8 


1979 


53.4 


1.3 


9.4 


42.7 


141.9 


2.9 


1^.0 


1^ 


49.5 


0.7 


8.8 


40.0 


116.5 


2.9 


115.6 



16*19 



1973 


61.5 


23 


9.3 


49.8 


161.4 


4.3 


157.1 


1974 


67.9 


2.5 


11.3 


54.1 


159.8 


3.7 


156.1 


1975 


64.2 


2.4 


10.6 


51.1 


162.1 


3.3 


158.8 


1976 


6S.7 


2.1 


9.4 


55.3 


147.0 


4.1 


142.9 


1977 


ni 


2.7 


9.5 


55.5 


149.6 


2.7 


147.0 


1978 


^.9 


2.5 


9.8 


56.6 


152.6 


2.9 


149.7 


1979 


70.2 


3.? 


10.4 


56.7 


146.1 


2.7 


143.0 


19^ 


^.6 


2.9 


11.1 


54.7 


124.5 


3.8 


120.7 



»)-24 



1973 


64.0 


3.3 


11.3 


49.5 


133.4 


4.6 


1^.8 


1974 


61.1 


2.1 


10.7 


48.3 


146.3 


3.4 


143.0 


1975 


59.2 


26 


10.8 


45.8 


146.6 


4.3 


1425 


1976 


58.5 


2.6 


!0.3 


45.6 


146.3 


3.8 


142.4 


1977 


63.3 


1.7 


9.1 


52.5 


153.9 


3.5 


1^.4 


1978 


66.0 


2.4 


8.7 


55.8 


152.4 


4.9 


147.5 


1979 


72.2 


2.6 


12.1 


57.5 


148.8 


4.3 


144.5 


19^ 


68.6 


2.4 


10.6 


55,7 


136.6 


3.3 


133.3 



%h49 



1973 


34.4 


1.3 


5.5 


27.6 


%.o 


2.7 


^.3 


1974 


38.6 


1.4 


7.0 


30.2 


108.2 


2.6 


103.5 


1975 


39.2 


1.2 


6.3 


31.7 


1C».8 


2.9 


1(».9 


1976 


40.6 


1.2 


6.4 


33.0 


113.2 


2.8 


110.4 


1977 


42.0 


0.9 


6.3 


34.8 


114.7 


2.7 


112.0 


1976 


399 


1.1 


5.9 


33.0 


117.0 


2.9 


114.2 


1979 


43.8 


1.3 


6.0 


36.6 


107.7 


2.8 


104.9 


1980 


39.7 


1.3 


7.2 


31.2 


^.7 


2.9 


95.9 
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1973 


21.4 


0.2 


5.1 


162 


71.7 


2.0 


69.7 


1974 


^.8 


0.? 


5.5 


15.2 


79.2 


2.8 


78.7 


1975 


^.5 


0.3 


4.6 


15 6 


m.z 


2.8 


77.5 


1976 


200 
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5.1 


14.8 


82.6 


2.1 


80.S 


1977 


19.9 


0.4 


4.5 


15.1 


67.0 


2.5 


84.5 


1978 


19.9 


0.4 


4.6 


15.0 


84.4 


2.4 


81.9 


1979 


21 3 


0.6 


SI 


15.6 


80.8 


2.1 


78."' 


1980 


21.1 


0.4 


4 7 


15.9 


73.4 


2.6 


70.6 
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TABLE 1 fRMHa^ 
VSctimizatioii Mos f&e Pemons Aga 12 Over by 
of VicUm and Type of Crbro, 1979-im 1 ,000 Fflfiof^ 

CitoiM of VkiteiMs Cibnn of Thgft 

Tottf RoMiwy Totri P/L wtth P/L fritttout 



1973 


13.0 


0.1 


4.4 


1974 


11.8 


0.3 


4.1 


1975 


13.S 


0.2 


4.3 


1976 


12.2 


0.1 


4.5 


1977 


12.8 


0.1 


4.3 


1978 


11.4 


0.3 


3.3 


1979 


10.3 


0.1 


3.S 


1980 


11.9 


0.0 


4.4 



6S (rii^ 



1973 


8.4 


0.1 


S.0 


1974 


9.0 


0.2 


3.9 


197S 


7.8 


0.1 


4.3 


1978 


7.8 


0.1 


3.4 


1977 


7.5 


0.1 


3.4 


1978 


7.9 


0.1 


3.0 


1979 


5.9 




2.5 


1^ 


e.9 


0.1 


3J 



Ocmq^ad by ttte mittiom from ite^r^ 



8.5 


48.7 


a4 


43.3 


7.3 


48.4 


3S 


4S.9 


8.8 


51.3 


2.7 


las 


7.8 


58.8 


2.7 


SS.6 


8.4 


57.4 


2.5 


64.9 


7.8 


m.7 


4.0 


51.8 


6.7 




2.5 


S0.4 


7£ 


48.0 


2.6 


^4 


3.4 


i^3 


3.3 


19.1 


4.9 


21.9 


3.4 


18.5 


3.4 


24.5 


3.3 


21.2 


4.1 


MM 


3^ 


22.8 


4.0 


23.8 


2.4 


21J 


4.7 


^.0 


2.9 


20.1 


3.4 


21.6 


3.5 


18.1 


3.3 


24.7 


3.7 


21.0 
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TABLE 2 

Victimization Rate for Household Burglary by 
Age of Head of Household, 1973-1980 

(Rate Per 1,(M)0 Households) 



Age ol t»ad of household 



AH Ages 



12-19 



20-34 



35-49 



53^ 



ERIC 



Totrt 



FordWe Entry IMawful Entry 
Conipleted Atfgtt yted wffiiot^ ^gg^t_ 



1973 {TO,442.(W}) 


91.7 


29.7 


20.0 


41.9 


1974 {72J63,CW)) 


93.1 


K).7 


».1 


42.4 


1975 (73.5S},0(K)) 


91.7 


^9 


^.3 


40.5 


1976 (74,^.CKK:) 


88.9 


^4 


20.8 


37.7 


1977 (7S,412,(»0) 


88.5 


30.1 


19.7 


38.8 


1978 {77,^,CKX}) 


660 


282 


20.4 


37.4 


1979 f^,499,aK)) 


84.1 


27.1 


17 9 




1980 (^.978.(KK)) 


842 


29.7 


17.8 


36,7 


1973 (I.C^.CW)) 


220.5 


553 


27.5 


127.8 


1974 (1.104,OCK5) 


218.5 


59.1 


42.6 


116.9 


1975 {1,110.(KX)) 


214.5 


39.4 


44,0 


131.1 


1976 (1.095,CK») 


^7.3 


546 


^.3 


113.4 


1977 (1.090,CMK)) 


234.6 


59.8 


39.0 


113.4 


1978 {1,022,CKK)} 


246.6 


722 


35.5 


139.0 


19/9 (1.0^6,0(KJ} 


222.5 


55 8 


33.3 




1^ {1.023,CK50) 


180.2 


42-8 


18.7 


118.6 


1973 (19.791 .(KK)) 


122.8 


41.9 


29.8 


51.1 


1974 {20,682.(K)(» 


128.0 


44.7 


289 


54,4 


1975(21.5D8,(MX)) 


122.2 


45.2 


28.7 


48.3 


1976 (»,092,(X») 


123.8 


44.6 


^.9 


48.1 


1977 (^.741 .«K9 


120.0 


43,6 


28.0 


48.4 


1978 {23.440,aX)) 


115.8 


38.4 


29.8 


47.5 


1979 (24,120.0<K)) 


111.5 


37.6 






1^ (24,695,CKK^ 


1075 


39.0 


^5.3 


43.3 


1973 (18.292.000) 


99 1 


29.8 


19.1 


50.2 


1974(18.381,000) 


99.3 


:».7 


188 


49.8 


1975 (18.^.00)) 


101.5 


^.8 


18.7 


50,0 


1976 {18.522,C«)0) 


92.8 


^.4 


19.6 


42.9 


1977 (18.887.000) 


91.9 


:^.i 


18.6 


4^.4 


1978 (19,310.0CK)) 


93,2 


27,7 


209 


44.6 


1979 (19.81 1,5(W) 


93.3 


292 


174 


46,6 


1^ (^.263.0CK>) 


94.3 


42.2 


17 4 


34.7 


1973 (17.714.0CX)) 


69.7 


22.1 


15.4 


32.2 


1974(17.974.CK)0) 


69.3 


23.8 


15.1 


a}.4 


1975(16.156.(XK)) 


68.1 


23.5 


15.2 


29.4 


1976 (18.4^.CKK)) 


67.5 


22.8 


15.3 


^,4 


1977 (18,5a,(K^ 


696 


24.3 


15.4 


30.0 


1976 (18.643.(XK)) 


68.3 


25.8 


14,7 


25,8 


1979 (18.5a).(XK)) 


64.5 


22.2 


12.9 


29.4 


19a3 (18.744.0{^ 


68.4 


^.8 


14.1 


31.6 
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Vlctlmizstiofi Rate tot HousmM Bur^my by 
of Head of Houft^ioiii, 1973-1980 

(Bate Per 1 .000 Hmisetwtds) 

Fofci^ Entry Urrfawfu! Entiy 

iM^ ot twKl «it iHMisrtK^ ftiM Cwn^M^d Attempted wBwa teo 

65 over 



197^ (13.^,(»XQ 


55.1 


19.2 


12.5 


23A 


1974 (14.(»3,000) 


^.3 


16.8 


13.4 


24.3 


197S{14.mO00) 


53.8 


15.8 


14.2 


23.8 


1978 C14.7W.OOiO 


S0.2 


1&9 


12.8 


20.5 


1977 n5.168.00(^ 


49.7 


15.0 


12.4 


22.3 


1978 <1S.S66.O00) 


45.2 


las 


11.3 


20.4 


1979 (15.972,000) 


45.0 


12.5 


10.6 


22.0 


1980 (1S.253.000) 


48.3 


16.7 


11.1 


20.5 



Itote: D^l may not aK^ ^ total bocau^ rctimilng. Numbers In fm&tOm^ r^m 
to hm^dhotds {n the grwp. 

Soutm: Conq^^ frofn Oknif^ ¥k^iit^m ti ^ U,&: 1$73-197§ Trmds, fr^u Justin 
^l^ics, Wa^teigton, DC, USQFO, 1381 ^ OlnM ^^s^f^^km h the LMte<f &ms. 
Bureau of Jumice Statistics, Washington. O.C.. U^STO, 1^3. 
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TABLES 
Personal and hou^hold crimes: 
Vfctimb^tlon numbers ami rates for persons under age 6S and 
6S and over, 1973-80 yearly average 

Percent 

Under 63 B5 mnl over cfiffetence 
Sector and typ© of cHme fkimber Rete Numt^er Rate between 
— „ rales* 



PersonaS s^or 







ITT 4 


100,500 


7.6 


-79,5 


R&p8 




1 . 1 




0.12 




Rot^>ery 


1 043 100 






o.D 




Assault 




29.1 




3.9 


-86.6 


^ j^vated assault 




11.1 




1.4 


-87.7 


Simple assdut! 


2,709,^ 


180 


56.a{K} 


26 


-856 


Crimes ol theft 




1036 


521.^ 


23.5 


-77.4 


Per^jnal larceny 












with (intact 




2.9 




3.2 


+ 9.5 


Personal larceny 










without txmts^ 


15,157.300 




449,700 


20.2 


-79.9 


Hotisehofd ^tor 












Household t>urgiary 


5,946,2CK) 


97.8 


748.6CK) 


50.0 




Hou^hofd larceny 


6,486.^ 


139.6 


343.400 


56.3 


-59.7 


Motor ve^de theft 


1.2^400 


20,9 


77.(m 


5.1 





ttete: PftMfional 1^ data are included in the av^^es. 

^ All d the <^ff ^rences are statistically significant at the 95-pe«^nt confidence level, ex- 

that for personal larceny with contact, which Is not signi«cant. 
^ Estimate, based on a yearfy avera^ of fewer than 10 sample ca^. is statistically 
wreWabte. P^cent d^fferent^ Is not shown. 
SotiTCe: Crime and the Elderly, Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulielin, [Member 1981 
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TABLE 4 

Victimization Rates by Age for Robltery and Robbery with 
Injury and Percent of Robberies in wfilch V'wtim 
Sustained Injury, 1977 

Robbery wHh Injury 

Robbery Rate Per Rate Pet Percent of Robbety 

Age 1,0 «) PojHilatte n %jm Popuiatton Wi th injwy 

12-15 10.9 2 7 24 7 

95 32 336 

20-24 9 1 3 7 40 6 

25-34 6 3 2 6 41 2 

35-49 4 5 1 4 31 1 

50-64 4 3 1 3 30 2 

65 -f^ 3 4 1 9 55 8 

Source: U S Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Adiranlstration. Criminal 
Victimization in the United States. 1977, 1979 



TABLE 5 

Victimization Rate for Pur^ Snatciiing by Age 
of Woman Victim, 1977 
(Rate per 1,000 Population) 

Age of Woman VteUmteatton Rate 

12-15 0.2 
16-19 04 

25-34 ^.0 

35-49 0^6 

50-64 O.g 

65+ It 

Smtrce: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Admirtaratiai, Crifnkt^ 
Victimizatkm m the United States, 1977, 1979. 
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TABLE 6a 

Vte^irizatUm Rat^s ^ Pmmotm 12 okI <^m by Age, 
Sex and Type of Ctktm, 1973-im (per 1,0<KI imvone) 



OftiMS of VtotofiM 
Tow 



12-15 



1973 


742 


3S.8 


0.2 


1.3 


19.1 


3.3 


S4.9 


31.3 


1874 


m£ 


3S.6 


0.3 


2.7 


WOO 


5.2 


49.0 


27.7 


1975 


678 


40.9 


0.0 


1.6 


17.3 


5.2 


90.5 


34.1 


1976 


66.7 


S6.Q 


0.0 


2.1 


16.4 


3.3 


S0.2 


31.2 


1977 


78.5 


%.8 


0.5 


2.7 


17.2 


4.4 


S8.8 


28.8 


1978 


7S.B 


37.7 


0.4 


2.3 


18.8 


2.7 


56.4 


32.7 


1979 


67.7 


386 


0.2 


2.5 


15.8 


2.8 


51.7 


33.3 




67.2 


31.3 


0.2 


1.3 


14.8 


2.6 


52.2 


27.3 



16-19 



1973 


84.1 


^.2 


0.0 


4.6 


14.2 


4.5 


70.0 


30.1 


1974 


93.5 


43.0 


0.0 


4.9 


17.3 


5.5 


76.2 


32.7 


19^ 


87.2 


41.9 


0.2 


4.6 


16.9 


4.5 


70.1 


32.7 


1978 


86^ 


47.5 


0.2 


4.0 


13.1 


5.6 


72.9 


37.9 


1977 


92.0 


43.7 


0.2 


5.3 


13.3 


5.8 


;^.s 


32.7 


1976 


86.4 


51.6 


0.5 


4.6 


11.3 


8.2 


74.5 


38.9 


1979 


87.6 


52.9 


0.7 


5.7 


13.8 


6.9 


73.1 


40.3 


1^ 


89.9 


47.4 


0.7 


5.0 


15.6 


6.5 


73.6 


^9 



1973 


84.1 


45.6 


0.1 


6.2 


17.2 


5.9 


68.8 


33.5 


1974 


87.2 


37.0 


0.0 


4.0 


15.4 


6.4 


71.8 




1975 


7S.2 


43.5 


0.3 


4.7 


14.5 


7.3 


61.3 


31.4 


1978 


72.5 


45.1 


0.9 


4.2 


12.7 


8.0 


58.9 


32.9 


1977 


87.S 


m.i 


0.5 


2.9 


12.8 


5.6 


74.2 


31.6 


1978 


90.5 


44.4 


1.0 


3.8 


10.2 


7.2 


79.3 


33.4 


1979 


98.0 


46.6 


0.5 


4.7 


17.6 


6.9 


81.0 


35.1 


1980 


91.7 


46.6 


0.8 


3.9 


14.3 


7.0 


78.6 


3S.7 



1973 


4S.9 


23.4 


0.1 


2.4 


7.0 


4.0 


38.8 


17.1 


1974 


49.6 


27.9 


0.1 


2.5 


9.0 


5.2 


40.9 


20.4 


1975 


52.3 


26.8 


0.1 


2.3 


9.0 


3.7 


43.2 


20.8 


1978 


53.1 


28.7 


0.2 


2.2 


8.3 


4.5 


44.S 


22.0 


1977 


54.8 


^.7 


0.1 


1.8 


8.5 


4.1 


46.2 


23.8 


1978 


54.7 


25.7 


0.1 


2.0 


8.0 


3.8 


46.6 


19.8 


1979 


57.9 


902 


0.4 


2.1 


7.6 


4.5 


50.0 


23.5 


1^ 


50.2 


29.7 


0.3 


2.2 


9.8 


4.8 


40.0 


ZZ.7 



35-48 



ERIC 



1973 


27.2 


16.1 


0.0 


0.4 


7.0 


3.2 


20.2 


12.5 


1974 


27.3 


14.9 


0.0 


0.4 


7.6 


3.5 


19.6 


11.0 


1075 


^.5 


15.9 


0,1 


0.4 


5.7 


3.5 


19.6 


11.9 


1976 


24.8 


15.5 


0.0 


0.1 


6.9 


3.5 


17.9 


12.0 


1977 


24.9 


15.2 


0.0 


0.8 


5.9 


3.2 


19.1 


11.. 


1978 


^.5 


^^.7 


0.0 


0.7 


6.4 


2.9 


19.1 


11.1 


1979 


24.6 


18.1 


0.1 


1.0 


6.6 


3.7 


18.0 


13.4 


1980 


^.4 


17.0 


0.1 


0.8 


5.2 


4.2 


20.1 


12.0 
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TABLE 6a (eonlimied} 
Victimization Rates for Persons 12 and Over by Age, 
Sex and Type of Crime, 1973-1980 (per 1,0(H) persons) 



Crimes of Vk^nce 





Total 








rfODIifrfy 








Maie 












Male 


Female 


50-64 


















1973 


18.8 


7.8 


0.0 


oi 


6.5 


2.6 


12.3 


5.2 


1974 


15.8 


8.2 


00 


0.6 


5,4 


3.0 


10.4 


4.S 


1975 


17-9 


9.6 


00 


04 


6.4 


2.5 


11.4 


6.7 


1976 


15.8 


9.0 


01 


0.1 


5.9 


3.2 


9.6 


5.6 


1977 


16.8 


9.2 


01 


0 1 


5.2 


3.4 


11.5 


5.7 


197^ 


15.3 


7.8 


oo 


0,5 


5.3 


1.5 


10.0 


5.8 


1979 


12.4 


8.4 


01 


Ol 


4.2 


2.8 


8.1 


5.5 


19^ 


15.5 


86 


00 


0.0 


5.6 


3.3 


10,1 


5.3 


65 over 


















1973 


10.7 


6.9 


00 


0.2 


5.9 


4.3 


4.8 


2.4 


1974 


11.9 


7.0 


0.0 


03 


5.2 


3.0 


6.7 


3.7 


1975 


9.7 


6.5 


0.0 


0.1 


5.6 


3.4 


40 


3.0 


1976 


12.5 


4,2 


0.1 


0.0 


59 


1.7 


65 


2.5 


1977 


10.5 


5.4 


0,0 


0.2 


4.2 


2.8 


6.4 


2.3 


1978 


10.0 


6,4 


0.0 


02 


3.6 


2.6 


6.4 


3.6 


1979 


7.1 


5.0 


0.0 


01 


3.4 


1.8 


3.8 


3.1 




11,1 


3.9 


00 


02 


5.2 


2.2 


59 


1.5 


M Ages 


















1973 


44.1 


2t.6 


01 


1.8 


9.9 


3.8 


34.1 


16.1 


19/4 


45.1 


21.7 


z 


1.8 


10.3 


4.3 


34.8 


15.6 


1975 


43.5 


229 


Ol 


1.7 


9.8 


4.0 


^.6 


17.3 


1976 


42.9 


23.1 


02 


14 


&.1 


4.0 


33.6 


17.8 


1977 


46.4 


224 


0.2 


1.6 


8.7 


4.0 


37.5 


16.9 


1978 


457 


22.8 


0.2 


1.7 


8.3 


3.7 


37.2 


174 


1979 


45.5 


24.5 


0.2 


1.8 


8,8 


4,0 


^.5 


18.7 


1980 


44.2 


22.9 


0.3 


1.6 


9.0 


4.2 


35.0 


17.1 



CompHed fay the authors from Nation^ Crime Sufve/ Publications, 1973-1980 
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Viotlmizatlon Rates of Persons 12 &a Over by Age, 
Sen and Type of Mne, 1973-1960 (pm i,tm pemns) 

Crimes of Theft 



Tom 



1^ 



12-15 



1&-19 



25^ 



3549 
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<973 


186.2 


158.3 


2.2 


2.1 


183.0 


1S6.2 




1974 


177.2 


1SS.8 


4.0 




173.2 


1S3.6 


I 


197S 


172.4 


143.7 


4.3 


1.6 


m2 


142.1 




1976 


1S8.4 


138.7 


35 


0.9 


154.9 


137.8 




1977 


160.6 


1^.9 


33 


1.3 


^576 


125.6 




1078 


164.0 


1^.6 


3.0 


0.7 


161.0 


1^9 




1979 


148.9 


134.6 


4.0 


1.8 


144.9 


1K.8 




1^ 


123.4 


113.4 


34 


2.4 


120.0 


111.0 



1973 


184.1 


i:».i 


5.0 


3.6 


179.0 


13S.S 


1974 


183.6 


1^.7 


4.4 


3.1 


17y.2 


133.6 


1975 


179.1 


145.6 


4.1 


2.5 


17S.1 


143.1 


1976 


156.5 


1377 


U.I 


3.1 


151.4 


134.6 


1977 


1S5.5 


134.2 


a.6 


1.9 


161.8 


1^4 


1978 


1^.4 


129.0 


3.8 


2-0 


leae 


136.9 


197a 


1533 


imo 


2.6 


2.8 


150.7 


1%.2 


%mo 


132.0 


117.0 


2.9 


4.6 


129.1 


112.4 


20^4 














1973 


154.9 


113.6 


4.6 


4.6 


1»).3 


109.1 


1974 


173.2 


121.5 


2.7 


4.0 


170.5 


117.5 


187S 


1®.0 


1S.7 


4.5 


4.2 


164.6 


121.4 


1976 


164.4 


1^9 


3.5 


4.2 


160.9 


124.7 


1977 


<76.6 


132.1 


3.6 


3.4 


173.0 


1M.7 


1978 


170.5 


135.1 


4.5 


5.2 


1^1 


129.8 


1979 


168.8 


129.6 


4,9 


3.7 


m9 


1^.9 


1980 


147.8 


125.9 


1.7 


4.9 


i4ai 


121.0 



1973 


112.1 


86.6 


2.0 


3.4 


110.2 


83.2 


1974 


123.1 


90.1 


3.4 


1.9 


119.7 


88.2 


1975 


1^2 


95.2 


2.1 


3.7 


123.2 


91 .5 


1876 


1^.0 


104.7 


1.9 


3.6 




101.1 


1977 


1177 


111.8 


1.8 


3.6 


115.9 


1<».2 


19TO 


123.1 


111.1 


22 


3.5 


120.9 


1076 


1979 


112.4 


103.1 


2,3 


Z.3 


1J0.2 


%.8 


1^ 


1074 


^.3 


2.5 


3.2 


104.9 


87.1 



1973 


74.1 


^.4 


1.1 


2.7 


73.0 


^.7 


1974 


84.2 


74.6 


2.6 


2,5 


81.6 


72.1 


1975 


K.7 


77.9 


2.4 


3.1 


^4 


74.8 


1976 


^.0 


79.4 


1.6 


2.6 


84.3 


76.B 


1977 


68.4 


85.6 


2.3 


2.6 


66.1 


83.0 


1978 


90.3 


88.2 


1.7 


3.2 


n.7 


85.0 


1979 


80.2 


81.2 


2.1 


2J 


78.2 


78.1 


1880 


69.7 


76.8 


1.4 


4.1 


68.4 


72.8 



TABLE 6b (eonttmteti) 
Victimization Rates of Persons 12 and Over by Age, 
Sex and Type of Oime, 1973-1980 (per 1,000 persons) 

Crimes of Theft 

Totrt -fAJ5!?5!jf<»l??« P/L witteut Contwt 

„^fle ^^1^9. Pe'l'Hte Mate Femate 



50^ 



65 



1973 




•KJ.O 


O CI 


4.0 


45.3 


41.5 


1974 








4.8 


52.7 


1^.8 


197S 








3.2 


53.2 


44.5 


1976 








3.5 


63.3 


49.0 


1977 


64.5 


51.0 


1 A 

1 .a 




^.8 


47.8 


1978 


59.0 


52 7 








47.7 


1979 


55.0 


S) 1 


1.4 


3 £ 


(id R 




1^ 


498 


48 2 


2.0 


3.0 


&7 7 




ov0r 














1973 


28 4 




9 A 




25.6 


14.5 


1974 






£.9 


4. 1 


21.8 


16.1 


1975 


27.1 






4.0 


24.9 


18.7 


1976 


31.4 




£.t 


4.0 


29.2 


18,3 


1977 


302 


19.0 


t.8 


2 9 






1978 


28.9 


189 


21 


3.5 


268 


15.5 


1979 


25.6 


189 


2.9 


4.0 


22.7 


14.9 


im> 


29.8 


21 1 


2.2 


4.8 


276 


16.4 


Ages 














1973 


102.9 


80.3 


26 


3.4 


1CK).2 


76.8 


1974 


108.7 


823 


3.0 


3.2 


105.7 


79.1 


1975 


107.9 


84,8 


2.9 


3.3 


105 1 


81.5 


197b 


106.2 


85.8 


25 


3.2 


103.7 


83.6 


1977 


107.9 


87.5 


24 


2.9 


105.5 


84.6 


1378 


105.6 


88.7 


2.7 


3.5 


102.9 


85.1 


1979 


99-3 


85.1 


2.6 


3.1 


96.7 


82.0 


19S0 


88.6 


77.5 


22 


3.8 


9B.S 


73.7 



Compiled by the authors from National Crime Survey Publications, 1973-1960 
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Vtettmtetton l^tes for Pi»mis 12 ami over by Age, 
R&(^ and Type of Crime, 1973-im {p&r 1,tm persmm) 

Crtmes of Vfotenee 

A« White Black Wtttta gtacfc White WWta « >d< 

12-15 



1973 


58.0 


78.0 


1.0 


•2.0 


11.0 


18.0 


45.0 


58.0 


1974 


52.7 


53.5 


1.3 


•2.7 


11.2 


21.5 


m.2 


29.3 


1975 


53.3 


^.3 


0.7 


•1.2 


10.7 


15.9 


41 .9 


43.3 


1976 


52. 1 


53.9 


0.9 


•1.9 


9.3 


14.7 


41.8 


37,3 


1977 


%.o 


69.2 


1.6 


•1.7 


8.8 


^.4 


44.6 


44.1 


1978 


54.0 


78.3 


1.1 


•2.4 


9.1 


21.8 


43.7 


52.0 


1979 


53.8 


51.6 


1.4 


•1.3 


8.9 


11.8 


43.8 


38.5 


1^ 


48.7 


53.4 


•0.8 


•0.7 


7.1 


17.2 


40.8 


3S.S 



16-19 



1973 


68.9 


74.0 


2.0 


5.0 


9.0 


15.0 


56.0 


54.0 


1974 


67.7 


70.2 


2.6 


•19 


9.8 


^.1 


^.4 


48.2 


1975 


65.4 


55.6 


2.4 


•2.1 


10.4 


11.2 


^.6 


42.4 


1976 


^.6 


67.2 


1.6 


5.5 


8.6 


137 


S6.6 


48.1 


1977 


71.0 


49.7 


3.0 


•1.2 


94 


11.1 


58.5 


37.4 


1978 


71.8 


5S.6 


2.3 


•4.1 


8.8 


16.4 


m.7 


^.1 


19^ 


73.0 


57.7 


3.3 


3.0 


10.0 


12.8 


59.8 


42.0 


19^ 


S9.S 


^.1 


2.7 


•4.5 


10.1 


18.6 


SS.S 


46.0 



20^4 



1973 


65.0 


64.0 


3.0 


3.0 


10.0 


19.0 


52.0 


42.0 


1974 


^.0 


52.0 


1.6 


5.4 


9.9 


168 


50.5 


29.7 


1975 


59.0 


68.1 


2.6 


'Z7 


9.2 


23.2 


47.2 


40.2 


1876 


^.3 


74.4 


2.4 


•4.2 


8.6 


21.6 


45.3 


48.6 


1977 


64.3 


81.1 


1.6 


•2.2 


9.1 


10.1 


53.7 


48.7 


1978 


67.2 


61.9 


2.1 


•5.0 


8.5 


10.6 


56.5 


46.3 


1979 


71.0 


75.5 


2.7 


1.6 


11.3 


18.2 


57.8 


^.6 


19^ 


^.0 


65.5 


2.4 


•2.6 


9.6 


184 


57.0 


44.4 



25-34 



1973 


36.0 


44.0 


1.0 


3.0 


6.0 


12.0 


^.0 


29.0 


1974 


K.7 


52.9 


1.1 


•3.0 


5.S 


17.0 


29.7 


32.8 


1975 




48.0 


1.2 


•IS 


5.4 


13.7 


31.6 


32.7 


1976 


%.5 


58.0 


1.2 


•2.0 


5.3 


13.7 


32.0 


42.3 


1977 


41.1 


52.6 


0.9 


•1.6 


5.6 


12.3 


34.6 


36.8 


1978 


39.8 


44.7 


1.0 


•2.1 


5.2 


11.3 


33.7 


31.3 


19^ 


43.2 


48.8 


1.1 


2.9 


5.3 


12.7 


36.8 


^.3 


1^ 


38.4 


47.5 


1.2 


•0.7 


6.2 


17.5 


31 .0 


29.3 



^49 



1973 


20.0 


37.0 


z 


*z 


4.0 


140 


16.0 


23.0 


1974 


19.8 


29.7 


•02 


•0.7 


4.6 


13.4 


15.1 


15.S 


i9ra 


18.7 


33.8 


•0.2 


•0.8 


3.9 


102 


14.6 


22.8 


1976 


19.9 


22.9 


•z 


•0.0 


4.5 


11.3 


15.4 


11.6 


1977 


19.4 


23.1 


0.4 


•0.5 


3.9 


9.0 


15.2 


13.8 


1978 


20.1 


19.8 


0.4 


•0.0 


4.2 


6.9 


15.5 


12.9 


1978 


20.0 


30.5 


OS 


•1.0 


3.9 


14.8 


15.7 


14.7 


19^ 


205 


25.8 


0.5 


•0.0 


4,3 


9.0 


15.8 


16.6 
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l ABLE 7a (continued) 
Victimization Rates for Persons 12 and over by Age, 
Race and Type of Crime, 1973-1980 (per 1,000 persons) 

Crimes of Violence 

T'OMt Rape Robbery Afiaault 
1^.yf^. White Stack While Bls«k WWte BiMk 



50-64 



€5 



1973 


12.0 


20 0 


•2 


•oo 


4.0 


110 


S 0 


Q 0 


1974 


10.9 


180 


•03 


•0,5 


3.6 


9 2 


70 




1975 


12.6 


23,0 


•02 


•00 


3,4 


14.0 


9.0 




1976 


10.7 


266 


•2 


"06 


3.5 


136 


7 2 


17 A 


1977 


11.1 


285 


•0,1 


•0.0 


2.9 


180 


6.1 


10.5 


1678 


10.4 


229 


•0.2 


•1.3 


26 


105 


7.6 


11.1 


1979 


9.4 


19-1 


•0 1 


•0.5 


r9 


98 


6.5 


88 


19^ 


11,5 


15 4 


•0.0 


•0.0 


4 1 


75 


74 


7.9 


over 


















1973 


80 


18.0 


•2 


•00 


4.0 


12.0 


30 


6.0 


1974 


8-7 


1O.0 


'0-1 


09 


38 


•4.8 


48 


•43 


1975 


7-0 


15.9 


•0 1 


'00 


35 


127 


35 


*3.2 


1976 


7.1 


13.2 


•0 1 


•00 


3.1 


6-3 


39 


S.S 


1977 


7.0 


135 


•0 1 


•0.0 


30 


79 


39 


5.6 


1978 


7.3 


14.0 


•0-0 


•1.2 


26 


5.0 


45 


7.8 


1979 


5.3 


118 


•00 


•0.4 


2.1 


60 


32 


5.3 


19% 


62 


14,3 


•0 1 


•0.0 


27 


120 


3.4 


•2.3 



Conrplted by the authors from Natkmat Cnme Survey Publications, 1973-1980, 
*Sased on fe»r cases: not slatisll^lly salable. 
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TedUeTb 

Vie^lzatSon Rates fm Pmmms 12 «Kf Over iiy Ag^, 
Race and Tyfm of C^rime (pm' 1,090 f^i^tis) 

Crimes off Theft 

PA. with contact P/L wtmrnit contftct 



20^4 



2S-34 



3&~48 



Mil 


vf into 








wifrnw 




1873 


188.0 


117.0 


2.0 


3.0 


184,0 


114.0 


1974 


178.6 


IC^.S 


3.0 


•3 J 


173.5 


1(».7 


1975 


170.9 


92.5 


3.1 


•2.6 


167.8 


89.9 


1978 


157.9 


101.9 


2.3 


•1.2 


1*^5-6 


100.7 


1977 


153.8 


94.0 


2.0 


4.5 


151 ,8 


89.5 


1978 


153.3 


1(^.7 


1,6 


•3-6 


151.7 


102.1 


1979 


145.0 


132.8 


2.3 


87 


142.7 


125.9 


1^) 


122.7 


97.2 


2,8 


•3.5 


119.9 


93.7 


1 

1973 


178.0 


113.0 


5,0 


30 


173.0 


110.0 


1974 


168.3 


1(K.5 


3.7 


•2.6 


164.8 


99.8 


1975 


1^.1 


121,0 


3.3 


•3.7 


185.8 


117.4 


i976 


154.6 


101.1 


3.9 


5.3 


1M.7 




1977 


157,6 


9BA 


2.6 


•4.1 


155.1 




1978 


161,6 


1(S.6 


2.5 


4.9 


159.1 


97.8 


1979 


153.8 


97.6 


2.8 


•1.6 


151.1 


38.0 


18^ 


129 7 


87.4 


3.8 


•4.3 


1^.9 


83.0 


1973 


i:».o 


135.0 


4.0 


130 


135-0 


1^.0 


1874 


150.3 


119.2 


3.1 


5-9 


147.2 


113.2 


1975 


149.1 


133-2 


3.6 


10.4 


145.^ 


122.6 


i87o 


150.2 


121.2 


2.9 


9.7 


147.3 


111.5 


1977 


158.4 


1226 


2.7 


7.6 


1^.6 


114.9 


1978 


155.4 


1^.7 


4.1 


8.7 


151.3 


124.0 


1979 


148.8 


143.5 


3.8 


8.7 


145.0 


134J 


1980 


138-7 


124,9 


3.2 


5.2 


135.6 


119.7 


1973 


101.0 


103.0 


2.0 


7.0 


^.0 


97.0 


1974 


1(^.4 


1(^.8 


2.2 


5.0 


104.2 


100.9 


1975 


1C».5 


116-2 


2.5 


6.5 


107.0 


1OT.7 


1976 


113.6 


117.0 


2.2 


7.0 


111.4 


109.9 


1977 


113.3 


1^,2 


2.3 


6.0 


111.5 


119.3 


19/8 


117.1 


1^.5 


2.5 


5.5 


114.6 


115,0 


1979 


1(^.5 


1(^.4 


2.5 


5.0 


1(^,0 


100.5 


4 AAA 

1980 


^.3 


106.7 


2.4 


8.6 


^.9 


100.1 


1973 


75.0 


&4.0 


2.0 


5,0 


74.0 


59.0 


1974 


79.5 


77.3 


1.9 


9.0 


77.6 


^.3 


1975 


^.9 


^.4 


2.1 


81 


78.9 


70.3 


1978 


83.3 


728 


- 7 


5.8 


82.1 


67.0 


1977 


87.6 


84-4 


2.1 


6.0 


^.6 


78.4 


1378 


65.6 


78.4 


1.9 


6.3 


83,7 


70.1 


19/9 


82.5 


mo 


1-7 


5,0 


^.8 


84.0 


1980 


74.2 


87.5 


1.8 


9.6 


72.4 


57.7 
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Table 7b (contimMcO 
VictimSzation Rat^ for Per^ns 12 and Over by Age, 
Race and Type of Crime 1973-1980 (per 1,000 persons) 

Crimes of Theft 

Total Pn. with contact k>fL wittteut contact 





White 




Whtte 




White 




I 

1973 


49.0 


41 0 


3,0 


100 


48.0 


31.0 


1974 


50.1 


425 


3.0 


78 


47.1 


34.6 


197S 


50.9 


57.7 


20 


103 


48.9 


47.6 


1976 


59.7 


574 


23 


7.2 


56,4 


50.2 


1977 


57.3 


598 


2,4 


3.4 


549 


56.4 


197S 


55.6 


59.1 


3,6 


7.9 


52.0 


51.3 


1979 


54.3 


3^7 


22 


4.3 


52.1 


35.4 


1^ 


497 


41.4 


22 


5.3 


47.6 


36 1 
















1973 


22.0 


^,0 


30 


9.0 


19 0 


21.0 


1974 


21 7 


233 


32 


58 


18 5 


17.S 


1975 


24.6 


24,4 


29 


7.4 


21,7 


17.0 


1976 


256 


27.5 


28 


7.5 


22.7 


200 


1977 


23.1 


270 


1,7 


9.0 


21 5 


17.9 


1978 


22.9 


236 


2S 


6.5 


20,4 


17.0 


1979 


21 2 


26.5 


30 


9.3 


18,2 


17.2 


1980 


249 


22.7 


33 


6.6 


21.6 


15.1 



Cofnptted by the mtthors from Natlonaf CHme Survey PubUeattons. 1973*1980, 
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ERIC V 



TABUEB 

VteHR^ttttofi ftetos for ^iwira 12 ami bff f^a, 
S0X, Type of Chnm ami Ag®, 1973-im {p&t perecH^) 



WWTE 

Critnes Of Vi^eROQ 



Cftonds of Tlwfi 



ia-i5 



16-19 



20^4 



2S-34 



3&48 



ERIC 



Crffnos <^ 
Viotence 
ft^ F«me}e 



Crfmes of Theft 



1973 


77.0 


^.0 


^.0 


171.0 


102.0 


54.0 


110.0 


124.0 


1974 


^.3 


4 


1878 


164.9 


70.0 


37.2 


119.7 


S9.6 


19re 


86.4 


«i 


184.9 


156.4 


72.5 


48.2 


107.0 


78.1 


1978 


tf7.2 


36.3 


1^.5 


146.8 


^.4 


^.7 


1<^.9 


m.Q 


1977 


72.2 


?7.1 


167.8 


1^.1 


107.S 


31 .5 


122.0 


66.3 


1978 


mA 


^.1 


1^.8 


1%.1 


115.1 


37.2 


131.1 


BOA 


1979 


66.3 


40.7 


1S2.4 


137.2 


74.7 


^.3 


13S.4 


129.7 


1^ 


64.6 


32.0 


1^.3 


116.8 


75.7 




%.o 


95.3 



1973 


94.0 


42.0 


203.0 


1S4.0 


88.0 




137.0 


90.0 


1974 


9S.S 


40.S 


1«}.6 


146.4 


82.1 


^.2 


139.9 


mA 


1975 


89.1 


42.2 


184.6 


153.9 


72.9 


^.8 


143.6 


100.S 


1976 


88.4 


45.2 


163.4 


145.6 


72.0 


62.7 


115.0 


8$.1 


<977 


^.3 


43.6 


173.2 


142.1 


SS.5 


44.1 


1(».4 


^.8 


1978 


89.3 


54.3 


173.8 


149.3 


70.6 


41.3 


1^.9 


85.1 


1979 


61.9 


54.0 


1^.8 


;47.9 


67.8 


46.5 


110.7 


85.6 


1M0 


93.3 


45.6 


136.0 


1^.3 


77.7 


61.2 


^.4 


78.1 



1973 


87.0 


43.0 


157.0 


i2a.Q 


97.0 


^.0 


183.0 


97.0 


1974 


88.6 


36.5 


176.4 


125.6 


74.8 


34.7 


154.1 


^.6 


1975 


75.5 


43.2 


187.7 


131.3 


87.7 


48.5 


177.5 


99.2 


1978 


71.3 


41.7 


m.7 


m.Q 


82.6 


67.6 


159.5 


90.3 


1977 


68.8 


40.3 


1^.0 


1^.2 


84.0 


42.3 


134.3 


113.1 


1978 


92.9 


42.0 


171.7 


1^.5 


70.1 


55.1 


168.0 


103.8 


1979 


98.9 


45.3 


187.6 


130.3 


65.2 


^.2 


168.5 


122.8 


19% 


92.5 


46.0 


147.8 


m.9 


^.8 


51.7 


146.3 


107.8 



1973 


^.0 


23.0 


113.0 


88.0 


38.0 


49.0 


117.0 


92.0 


1974 


48.3 


^.4 


122.6 


90.6 


64.9 


43.6 


132.3 


87.0 


1975 


52.3 


24.6 


122.9 


96. S 


65.4 


42.2 


161.5 




1976 


50.a 


26.3 


122.1 


105.3 


78.6 


43.2 


130.6 


106.1 


1977 


53.7 


28.6 


115.8 


112 0 


67.0 


41.0 


1^.5 


114.5 


1978 


55.2 


24.6 


122.3 


m.a 


52.5 


38.4 


129.0 


113.7 


1979 


67.0 


29.5 


112.8 


104.3 


61.7 


^.6 


114.4 


98.3 


1^ 


48.8 


28.0 


106.3 


30.4 


55.7 


41.1 


1161 


99.3 



1973 


25.0 


15.0 


77.0 


73.0 


43.0 


33.0 


90.0 


52.0 


1974 


25.4 


14.5 


83.1 


76.0 


43.1 


19.1 


68.3 


60.8 


1975 


24.7 


13.2 


82.5 


7Q.4 


31.8 


35.4 


^.5 


ro.5 


1976 


24.5 


15.4 


87.0 


80.7 


30.2 


17.0 


75,6 


70.5 


1977 


24.3 


14.7 


87.5 


87.7 


S.8 


17.0 


98.3 


73.2 


1978 


^.6 


14.8 


81.5 


89.5 


25.9 


15.0 


71.3 


^.4 


1979 


23.4 


16.6 


81.8 


83.2 


^.3 


25.9 


66.3 


71.1 


1980 


24.7 


16.5 


70.3 


77.9 


31.8 


21.3 


63.3 


70.7 
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TABLES 

Victimization Rates for Persons 12 and Over by Race, 
Sex, Tyf» of Crime and Age, 1973-1980 (per 1,000 persons) 



WHITE BLACK 

Crimes of ViotefK^ Crimes cf Theft Crimes of Crimes of Theft 

Vtoience 







Female 


Male 




Mate 


Femate 




Female 


50-64 


















1973 


17.0 


8.0 


500 


47.0 


31.0 


11.0 


51.0 


32.0 


1974 


14.4 


7.8 


55.4 


453 


30.6 


7.3 


48.6 


37.3 


1975 


16.3 


9.3 


54.5 


476 


36.1 


12.0 


634 


52,9 


'.976 


13.7 


SO 


64.1 


539 


36.9 


18.1 


77,2 


40.9 


1977 


14.4 


8.1 


635 


51-6 


41.1 


18-2 


74.5 


47.7 


1978 


13.8 


7.2 


59,6 


51 9 


33.1 


144 


56.7 


^.4 


1979 


11.2 


7.7 


57.3 


51,6 


25.4 


13.9 


43.2 


35.8 


19«) 


14.4 


8.9 


49.8 


497 


25.8 


*69 


49.0 


35.2 


65 0\^R 


















1973 


9.0 


6.0 


28.0 


18.0 


28.0 


11.0 


42.0 


22.0 


1974 


11.4 


6-9 


240 


^1 


14 1 


7.1 


26.2 


21-2 


1975 


84 


6-1 


26.7 


232 


22G 


11.2 


34-9 


17-2 


1976 


12.4 


3.4 


31.5 


21.4 


14.5 


12.3 


29-1 


26.4 


1977 


9.9 


4,9 


29.5 


18.7 


18.0 


10.1 


31 6 


23.6 


1978 


95 


5.7 


28.2 


19.3 


14 3 


13.9 


33.3 


16.7 


1979 


69 


4.2 


25.0 


18.5 


•10,5 


12.7 


32.1 


22.5 


1980 


97 


3,8 


29.5 


21.6 


27.1 


•5-2 


31.6 


16,^ 



Compllad by the ai Ihors from National Crime Survey Pybtlcstlons for 1973*1980 



ERIC 
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TABLE 9 

Robl^ wtm infufy (R/l) smcl Lareeity with Cont^ (U(^ Rates 
by Age of Vietim tn TMrteen Amertoi Oties 
(Rates per 1,0<H) Population 12 and Over) 



12-15 16-19 »^ 2S-34 354S »^ 

owsr 



Cfty 


R/i 


UC 




UC 


m 


UC 


R/l 


UO 


m 




Wt 




m 


UC 


Boston 


9 


4 


8 


31 


10 


32 


6 


2S 


8 


25 


11 


27 


10 


44 

3Z 




7 

• 


V 


ft 

V 


s 


6 


Q 


g 


7 


4 


8 


6 


8 


3 


7 


dndnnat^ 


8 


4 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


5 


S 


7 


4 


7 


4 


10 




4 


5 


4 


6 


9 


7 


5 


6 


4 


5 


2 


5 


1 


9 


Miami 


1 


0 


4 


S 


3 


4 


3 


7 


3 


S 


4 


5 


3 


7 




7 


5 


6 


9 


S 


6 


5 


S 


6 


9 


8 


8 


7 


9 




15 


7 


10 


6 


6 


6 


5 


3 


7 


7 


7 


7 


5 


9 




7 


6 


8 


8 


4 


13 


7 


11 


4 


13 


5 


19 


4 


20 




8 


1 


6 


10 


7 


13 


4 


9 


4 


8 


7 


13 


12 


14 




4 


4 


9 


9 


5 


7 


5 


7 


4 


7 


8 


9 


4 


8 




8 


9 


8 


11 


6 


7 


3 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


&n Francteoo 


11 


7 


8 


17 


9 




9 


18 


9 


17 


7 


27 


10 


43 


Washington O.C. 


4 


4 


7 


9 


4 


11 


5 


11 


4 


11 


4 


13 


3 


21 




3,3 


3.1 


3.5 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


2.1 


2.8 


2.1 


26 


1.5 


3.5 


1.9 


3.4 



SoiflPM: U.S. C^^aitiient of Law Entoc^T^ Asstel^ 
Vfct^fi^zatefj Surmys ^ 13 Anmtemt C^^es, 1974, 1977, 

U.S. De^^mront of Justice. Law Enforcement As^arr^ Administration. Crknh^ Vfc- 
tkni£ati<^ Urumi Stam, 1974, f 977 
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TABLE 10 

Percentage of Violent Crime by 
Age of Victim and Various Offender Variables 

Age ot V tetlm 12-16 17 »} 21-26 27-32 33^9 4C49 Sa«4 65 + 



Violent Offender Variables 



Percent by youths 


86 


50 


20 


15 


24 


23 


28 


28 


Percent by gangs 


23 


18 


12 


11 


15 


16 


17 


16 


Percent im»7TT©d 


71 


63 


65 


68 


67 


H7 


74 


74 


f^rcent v^ith gun 


3 


1 1 


15 


12 


15 


15 


12 


10 


Pef cent by strangers 


52 


61 


64 


62 


56 


55 


64 


7< 


% Stack on white crime 


18 


18 


19 


20 


20 


17 


29 


29 



Source: Ge<xge Antunes, Fay Lomax Cook, Tfwnas D Cook, and Westey G Skogan, Pat- 
terns of Personal Crime Against the Ek^erly Findings from a National Survey/' The Geron- 
tQiogi$l Vol 17, No 4. 1977 



TABLE 11 
Percentage of Predatory Crime by 
Age of Victim and Various Offender Vartabi&s 



Age of Vtctim 12-16 17-20 21-26 27-32 33-39 4(M9 50-64 BS^ 

Predatory Offender Vanabtes 



Percent by youths 


89 


46 


34 


32 


37 


35 


45 


51 


Percent by gangs 


37 


20 


23 


11 


27 


24 


28 


21 


Percent unarned 


74 


50 


45 


45 


46 


42 


55 


60 


Percent with gun 


4 


26 


30 


24 


25 


19 


17 


18 


Percent by strangers 


81 


86 


88 


89 


66 


94 


94 


92 


% Whites by blacks 


46 


39 


50 


58 


45 


49 


61 


65 



Smifce: George Antunes, Fay Lomax Cook. Thorns D Cook, md Wesfey G Skogan, 'Pat- 
terns of Personal Crime Against the EkJeriy Findings from a National Survey," 7^e Geron- 
toiogisl Vol. 17, No 4. 1977 
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TABLE 12 

Percent csf VIctlmlzatlofW In Which Victims Took SeM4>rot^/e 
Measures by of VIettiii «ifi Type of Crime — 1973-1980 



12-29 



20^ 



^48 



1974 


66.8 


81.2 


S7.9 


7D.0 


531 




70.9 


68.9 


1975 


64.7 


83.6 


51.3 


66.6 


^.5 


67.2 


^9.8 


65.7 


1976 


66.8 


76.1 


59.7 


64.2 


^.0 


66.7 


68.5 


es.s 


1977 


68.6 


87.1 


882 


78.7 


61.2 


^.3 


70.4 


67.1 


1978 


67.9 


87.7 


58.2 


68.2 


%.S 


^.1 


^.1 


69.1 


1979 


75.9 


78.2 


67.8 


78.1 


S3.% 


77.4 


&iJZ 


75.9 


1^ 


re.1 


85.0 


65.5 


68.7 


64.5 


78.0 


78.2 


77.8 



1974 


7D.8 


»).3 


55.5 


67.6 


50.3 


73^. 


73.4 


73.0 


1975 


70.8 


80.7 


59.3 


59.2 


59.3 


72.8 


73.6 


72.3 


1976 


70.6 


87.0 


61.7 


71.4 


57.3 


71.7 


74.3 


70.0 


1977 


^.9 


69.6 


^.7 


58.9 


52.7 


72.4 


77.7 


69.1 


1978 


72.1 


c£.9 


m.7 


76.0 


60.3 


73.4 


73.8 


re.1 


1979 


76.3 


85.6 


67.3 


BO.Q 


60.1 


77.6 


79.9 


78.2 


1980 


78.7 


83.1 


65.9 


77.3 


59.7 


81.2 


K.S 


80.S 



1974 


59.3 


65.r 


48.8 


45.0 


51.1 


63.1 




60.8 


1975 


58.3 


52.0- 


43.4 


3i.2 


49.4 


^.8 


66.4 


60.2 


1976 


63.4 


100.0* 


51.3 


57.5 


47.9 


67.5 


67.0 


67.7 


1977 


64.5 


79.8 


47.1 


45.8 


47.8 


69.3 


^.7 


^.1 


1978 


^.9 


74.8 


53.9 


53.3 


54.2 


70.7 


^.2 


71.4 


1979 


65.3 


76.9 


•^.8 


63.5 


44.3 




72.5 


68.3 


1^ 


09.4 


58.7* 


56.5 


58.0 


55.4 


7b 3 


75.2 


72.6 



1974 


56.8 


64.9* 


46.4 


51.4 


43.7 


^.3 


S3.0 


61.9 


1975 


50.0 


100.0* 


31.2 


43.2 


23.4 


58.0 


50.2 


62.7 


1976 


58.8 


100.0* 


47.5 


54.3 


42.7 


64.9 


70.7 


60.1 


1977 


57.1 


^8 


48.2 


50.2 


47.2 


81.4 


61.5 


61.4 


1978 


58.7 


IW.O* 


46.5 


42.8 


48.7 


62.4 


52.4 


^.2 


1979 


57.3 


45.6* 


46.9 


53.5 


42.9 


^.9 


54.5 


67.2 


1980 


64.5 


0.0 


57.8 


72.4 


46.8 


68.5 


62.3 


72.S 


OVER 


















1974 


55.1 


100.0* 


51.0 


43. f 


58.6 


^.6 


52.4 


58.5 


1975 


43.4 


0.0* 


42.5 


51. 1 


39.2 


45.4 


43.8 


46.6 


1976 


52.3 




37.9 


34.4 


40.1 


S3.6 


78.3 


61.6 


1977 


44.7 


m.o' 


41,8 


39.2 


45.4 


45.5 


38.6 


48.4 


W7B 


46.5 


100.0' 


41.0 


51.8 


33.6 


48.8 


^.1 


44.5 


1979 


44.8 


IM.O* 


^.4 


24J 


39.9 


^.5 


61.6 


48.2 


1980 


55.3 


48.1* 


53.5 


59.4 


50.1 


57.3 


81.1 


54.9 



'Ba^ on 10 or ^ver cdsfflv^ins, st^^ic^ wwetiat^. Com;^ ftiom hte&K^ 
Sunrey pubHcations 1974-1^. 
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16-19 



20-24 



25-34 



35-49 
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TABLE 13 

Percent of Victimizations In Wiiieh Victims Sustained i^yslcai 
Injury by Age and Type of Crime, 1973-1980 

ROBBERY & 

AGE ASSAULT ROBBERY ASSAULT 

12-15 

1973 30 0 25.0 310 

1974 33 0 26 1 35.3 

1975 35,0 23 0 38.9 

1976 29.6 20 8 318 

1977 31.2 24 4 32.9 

1978 34.1 18 3 379 

1979 31.7 25 3 33,1 

1980 33 9 22 3 36,4 

1973 31 0 36 0 29 0 

1974 29 7 30 8 29 5 

1975 31 2 32 6 30 9 

1976 35 1 34 4 35 2 

1977 31 6 33 0 31.4 

1978 29 5 24 8 30 3 

1979 30 4 37 0 29.2 

1980 31 7 26 2 32 7 

1973 29 0 35 0 27 0 

1974 283 309 27 7 

1975 28 0 29,7 27 6 

1976 326 274 338 

1977 31 7 40 6 27 1 

1978 267 36,5 252 

1979 30 9 36.1 29 8 

1980 32 6 35 3 32.1 

1973 270 320 270 

1974 255 295 24.5 

1975 276 355 260 

1976 26.8 34 2 25 4 

1977 26.9 41 3 24 3 

1978 28 1 33 0 27 3 

1979 29.3 36.0 28 1 

1980 29.0 35.3 27 5 

1973 28 0 39.0 24 0 

1974 284 378 25.1 

1975 28 4 33 3 27 0 

1976 26.3 35 2 23 2 
1377 29 0 31.3 28.3 

1978 28 9 39.1 25 8 

1979 273 28.9 270 
*980 30.4 408 274 



U4 



TABLE 13 (cM^niM^ 
Percent of Vietlmlzattefls hi Whteli Vhtlnis Sustained Phyeieal 
Injury by Age and Type of Crime, 1973-1980 

ROBBERY & 

AQE ASSAULT ROBBERY ASSAULT 

50-64 







43.0 


23.0 


1 «?# H 


Q 


35.9 


23.4 


4Q7C 




39.4 


22.7 


IOTA 


^# «el 


42.1 


19.6 


f D/ f 




31 .3 


22.6 


1 V r O 


OA A 




18.8 


1979 


25.9 


38.1 


19.7 


1980 


29.4 


42.8 


21.7 


iS 








1973 


32.0 


340 


29.0 


1974 


31.9 


49.1 


18.3 


1975 


3D,3 


27.8 


33.4 


1976 


29.4 


37.9 


22.4 


1977 


35.3 


67.6 


16,7 


1978 


2B.2 


40.0 


20.6 


1979 


29.2 


41.7 


20.0 




28.8 


38,7 


20.6 



Compiisd from Natlonai Crime Survey pubileatfons, 1973-1^ 
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TABI£ 14 

I'ereonal Crimes of Vl€>tef^:Pen^ Off Vtetimfaeati^ In Which 
the Victim Recehred Hosfritftf iiy Age of Victims and Type 

of Crime, 1973-1980 





1973 


1974 


19^ 19TO 1977 


1i78 


1979 


1980 


12-19 


5 


5.9 


6-5 


62 






R Q 


fi C 


2034 


8 


8.1 


10.0 


8.0 


7.4 


7 A 


O.O 


o ^. 


35-49 


8 


11.2 


9.5 


99 


9.0 


O 1 








11 


11.0 


9.8 


106 


8.5 


10.4 


6 4 


11 1 


66 phJS 


12 


8.6 


8.3 


10 0 


8.1 


8.3 


6-1 


10.9 




















12-19 


4 


3.7 


4.1 






R Hi 


es. a 


fi A 
Q.U 


^34 


11 


11.3 


13,3 


9.2 


10.0 


G. / 


Il.O 




35-49 


9 


13.0 


12.9 


13.2 


7.3 


f w. V 








17 


12.7 


15.2 


16.1 


7.6 


- V- ^ 






66 f^us 


11 


14.7 


8.5* 


18.9 


14.9 


J.4* 


97 


15.3* 




















12-19 


5 


6.5 


68 


5.8 


5.8 


8.8 


6.9 


6.3 


«>-34 


7 


7.1 


8.7 


74 


6.7 


7.0 


7.7 


7.8 


36-49 


8 


10.4 


8,2 


8.7 


8.8 


7,4 


8.8 


9.2 


5064 


7 


9.0 


6.1 


7.5 


9.0 


7.3 


4.2 


9.2 


86 plus 


12* 


2.5* 


8,2* 


2.8* 


2.7 


7.8* 


3.6 


5.0* 



+ Jncludes data on rape, not srtown ^parat^ 

•Estimate based on 10 or fewer cases, is not statistically reliable. Compiled from published 
reports of the National Crime Survey, 1973-1980. 



TABLE IS 
Age and Fear of Personal Crime 



Percent Reporting "UNSAFE" on Street Alone In Neighborhojd at Wgttt 



Age 


(1973^197^ 


0973) 




Merthvtsttfn 

(1877) 


16-M 


4^ 


40% 


17% 


18% 


21-26 






18% 


24% 




44% 


41% 


17% 






40% 


43% 


19% 


27% 




41% 


46% 


24% 




50-59 


44% 


52% 


26% 


4(m 


60 and 


52% 


63% 


41% 


54% 


(N) 


{5951) 


(11419) 


(11818) 


(1213) 



Source: Fay Cook, We^ Skogan, Tfranas Cook and Ge<^ Amufms, S^mg md 
f^^THi^ng Po^ A^ulas: Crkftinai \^cl^^ (forthccming from the 

Oxford Unh^f^ Pr^). 

((kmipiiied by fta autlK»s from oritf nal ckrt^ 
3^^. 1974, 1978 afKl 1977.) 



TABLE 16 

Stetpomfmita reporting fMr of wtUdng yon* at night, by Mlsctvd 
^nrarcpNe tinra^wMes, Un^ Sta^ 1987. 1972, 197S, nd 1379 

QUESTKiN: "Is there any ar^ right ammdi fmo — thirt is wtthin a miia — 
where you twcutd be afnM to walk cdona at n^t?" 



%9Sf 1g72 ItTS 197i 1M3 





31 


42 


45 


42 


45 


SEX 












Male 


16 


22 


28 


25 


26 


Female 


44 


60 


63 


57 


62 


RACE 














29 


4S 


43 


40 


43 


N«vWhite 


4S 


48 


S7 


87 


S8 


EDUCATION 














29 


42 


42 


% 


43 




31 


42 


45 


44 


45 


Grade 8(^»ol 


33 


45 


SO 


48 


48 


(XX^AHC^^ 












Profss^nwl ami &is4ne^ 


32 


39 


40 


40 


38 


CJericai and Sal^ 


40 


46 


51 


46 


51 


Manual Vkirkers 


31 


41 


43 


40 


42 


Nofriabof Fores 


na 


na 


54 


St 


55 


AGE 












Total Under 30 Years 


na 


na 


43 


44 


45 


18 to 24 years 


n'4 


41 


44 


45 


45 


25 to 29 years 


na 


37 


42 


42 


44 


30 to 49 years 


30 


38 


42 


32 


3» 


50 years and oider 


33 


48 


SO 


49 


50 


CITY SIZE 












500,000 and over 


40 


48 


S6 


52 


S3 


50,000 to 499,999 


38 


SI 


SO 


SO 


54 


2.500 to '^,999 


22 


40 


45 


38 


40 


Under 2,500 rural 


21 


28 


28 


ZS 





(Nowmt>ef 1979) p. 22 R^vtnted permls^. Reja. iffilD, March 1983. 
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T^BLS 17 
Percentage Fearful by Age 

AflgGfDup Percqite ge Total 

41% (3871 
MWdte Aga ^ 

Source: Margarc Braungart, Richard G. Smungart, and WiHiam J. Hoyer "Age Sex 
and Social Factors in Fear of Crime." SockHosJcai Focus 13 (1) 1980.59. 



Age Group 



Yraith 
Middle Age 
EiddHy 



TABLE 18 

Percefi!age Fearful by Age and Sex 

SEX 





Totat 


Fefnale 


Tot^ 


10% 




61% 


{201) 


20% 


(312) 




(405) 


32% 


{166) 


64% 


(217) 



Source: Margaret M. Braun^rt. Richard G. Braungart and WiHiam J. Hoyef. "Age. Sex. 
and Social Factors in Fear of Crime." SocMogical Focus 13 (1) 1980. 59. 



TABLE 19 

Percentage Fearful by Age, Sex, and Place of Residence 

RESiOENCE 

. ^ Large Urban Smallef City or CommunHv 

^gg°gH£_Jgg!g_Jj>taj_^ Male Total Female Total 



Youth 23% (26) 55% {31j 19% (60) 82% /169) 

Middle Age 20% (64) 56% (61) 21% (248) 60% (3441 
Elderty 41% (22) 63% (35) 31% (144) 64% (181) 

Source: Mar^ref M. Braungart, Richard Q. Braungart £md VWHiam J. Hofsr, "Age Sex 
and Social Factors in Fear of Crime," Sodotogical Focus 13 (I) lao), 60, 



TABLE 20 

Percentage Fearful by Age. Sex, and Marital Status 



Ag« Qrottp 




Total 


Famaia 


Total 


You0> 


1?% 


m) 


63% 


018) 


MU^ Age 


1S% 


<248{ 


67% 


(312) 


Ektefty 


28% 




50% 
















Mate 


Total 


Femala 


Total 


Youth 


— 




1(30% 


ID 


Age 


0% 


{4) 


73% 


(35) 


Eklerfy 


37% 


(34) 


72% 


(loe) 






^{»ntsd / IHvorcaif 






Male 


Total 




Total 


Youth 


25% 


(8{ 


48% 


&m 


Mkkfle Age 


17% 


(35} 


57% 


153) 


Elderfy 


33% 


<15) 


85% 


(13) 






New Mafrf«d 








T(M 


Ferns ta 


Total 


Youth 


21% 


(92) 


69% 


(68) 


Middle Ags 


40% 


(25) 


66% 


(14) 


Efeteffy 


m% 


(S) 


m% 


(10) 



Sours*: Margaret M. Bmungart, Richarti Q. Braun^rt and VWlIiam J. Hoysr, "Ags, Sw. 
and Social Factors in Fear of Crime," Socfefogfca/ focus J3 frj tSSO, 60. 

TABLE ai 

Percerttage Fearful by Age, Sex, and Living Arrangementa 

UVINQ ARRANGEMENTS 
Aiffia Lh'ing With Othara 

AgaQraup MaSa Total Femala Totet Mala Total Famata Totei 

Youth 32% (19) 5B% (17) 18% (167) 61% (1M) 

Middle Age 29% (35) 76% (21) 20% (277) 68% (383) 
Eiderty 43% (40) 73% (101) 29% (126) 66% (118) 

Srures: Margaret M. Brauf^ort, Rtehcsrd G. 8r%in^ft and \A^fiiani J. Hoyef. "/^}e. Boa, 
and Sadal Favors tn Fear of Crtim," Soderfogtea/ Focm 13 (1) 61. 

TABLE n 

Pereentage Fearful by Age, ^x, and Race 

RACE 
Mate 



WMte 

Ape Group Mate T«^ Famate Total 



Blaek 

Total Fantete ToW 



Y<»fth 21% (168) 

Midttte Age 20% (279) 
Ekterty 29% (m) 



64% (178) 
68% (375) 
63% (201) 



6% (-7) 
28% (28) 
59% (17) 



38% (21) 
79% (28) 
81% (Id) 



8«ifM: Margaret M. BratJi^^, Rldarei Q. ewtr^rt and WBHam J. htoyw, "Age, Sox, 
pn ipd Fartors In Fear (rf Crinw." Sock^^^ foots 13 (If 1^ 61, 
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TABI^ 23 

Mean Fear, Perceivt id Risk, and Perceived Seriousness 
of 16 Offenses, Amor^ Seattle Respondents 



Psreeived Perceived 
Pear Risk Seriousness 



Offense Des^^km 


itean 


Rank 


Mean 




Mean 




1 . Havif^ someone break 




1 


4.50 


2 


7 ?n 




into your N^ma white 














you are awey 














2. Being rs^ied* 


5.62 


2 


2,51 


1i 






3. B^f%g m by diunken 


5.11 


3 


3.57 


6 


7 




driver while driving 














your car 














4. HavUty scm^ne break 


4 49 


4 


2.72 


8 


7 77 




into your home white 














you're home 














5. Having soiT^ing taken 


4.05 


5 


2.61 


9 


7 46 


7 


from you by force 














6. Having grangers k^ter 


4.02 


6 


383 


5 


4.35 


13 


n^ yoi^ hcMTie iaie 














a! night 














7, Being threatened with 


4,00 


7 


2 57 


10 


8 25 




a knife, club or gun 














8. Having a group of 


3.80 


a 


4 25 


3 


4.^ 


14 


Itivenlfes disturb the 














pe£^ near your home 














9. Beifvg beaten up by 


359 


9 


2.12 


14 


7 63 




a stranger 














10. Beir^ nm^ered 


3.39 


10 


1.29 


15 




f 


1 1 . Having your car stolen 


3 35 


11 


2 72 


w 




in 


12- Being c^ted o- 


2,50 


12 


2.16 


13 


5.55 


i < 


conr ed out of your 














fnor^ey 














13, Being s^jproached by 


2 19 


13 


6.73 




£ • t w 




pec^e begging for 














money 














14, Receiving an obsc^ie 


2.07 


14 


3.87 


4 


3,18 


15 


f^ne caS 














IS. Being sold 


1-96 


15 


2.24 


12 


5.53 


12 


contamin^ed food 














16. Being t^aicn up by 


1,04 


16 


83 


16 


6.17 


9 


someone you know 













•fema^ re^K^idents only 

Adaf^ From: ft^rk Warr and Marl; Stafford. Fear of Victimization, a lod< at the Prox- 
imate Causes." Social Forces 61 (4) 1983. 10:^. 
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TABLE 24 

Arrears ami Arrest f^es (per 1(^,0CK)) for Vartmis Offenses by A|^ of Offender, United Stat^, 1980 



OfHi»»« Category 






















0'% 




19*10 




2f^ 


38^ 






8S4- 


All AgM 




10 


190 


4.018 


4.^ 


5,884 
(15.^ 


^,834 
(9.8) 


1.^ 

(4,4) 


t2J5 


248 

(1.C, 


18.745 
(8.3) 




37 


1.015 






8^ 

(24.<9 


3,184 
(12-4) 


t.2^ 
(3.7J 


108 
(1'IJ 


107 
(04* 


29.431 
(13.0) 




321 




S4.ei4 


37,115 
V f^'^t 


29,086 
(78.4) 


6,183 
{24 i) 


2.(m 


170 

(1.7) 


151 
(08) 


1^.476 
(61 .8) 


Agg. Assaul! 


684 

f2 11 


9.304 

\if » .V/ 


53.^7 




75.187 


32,701 
(127.6) 


19.3SS 


2.317 
(23.0) 


2,424 
(9.5) 


288,721 
(114.2) 




119 4\ 


67.(^1 
f^7&l 


218.174 

\ 1 i « V/ 


87,320 

/4Sf3 HI 


a?,8D6 


15,838 


8,283 


SSI 

(§.S| 


627 

(2.1) 


479.6^ 

(21 1 .8) 




17^18 


1S0.6^ 


mi47 

/I 879 (fk 


210^7 


1^430 


73^1 


85.^ 


9,574 
(94,^ 


12,^7 
(30.^ 


1.1^,823 
(498^ 






i4,ise 

f77a 


83417 
(300,2) 




18,^ 

mm 


5,181 
(20-1) 


2.105 


138 
(1.4) 


184 

(0,8) 


129,783 
(57.3) 


Arson 




3,370 
(18 S) 


5^ 


3,071 


3,018 
(8.1) 


(S.4) 


8:^ 


113 

(1.1) 


84 

(g^ 


18,459 


Cf*me Tc^ 


1.(^ 
r3 2) 


20,1^ 
f1 10 4\ 


118,7^ 
(S81.0) 


112,912 


119.0^ 

e^i.(Q 


44,0(^ 
(174.(^ 


24,202 
(70.3) 


2.798 

(27,7) 


2,^ 

' El 

(1 1.5) 


44D.373 
(197.1) 




{ma) 


2^.1^ 
(1^.4) 


683.081 


336J^ 
(1^77.4) 


^,013 


^,291 
(371.15 


84.748 
(Iffi^ 


10.378 
(1^,9) 


13.^ 
(53.4) 


1,781,704 
(773.4) 


Olher Arrests 


(87^ 


213^18 

(i,mi) 


^438,6} 


U11.479 
(8,^8.Q 


1^^ 

(s,mi) 


^1,831 


(1.9^^ 


90312 
(^7,4) 


77.421 


73(^1(H 
(3,313.4) 


AS Arrtfl^ 


(106.7) 


548.6^ 
^«Q08J) 


2,8^387 
(12.224.^ 


2,2^77 
(10,^.^ 


2«297,0tt 
(8.197.9) 


*.»1^ 
(3,908.7) 


^,872 
(2,1^7) 


1(^.884 

(i.o^4r^ 


93,906 


9,:^,181 
(4.^.9) 



Source: Wilton Wffljante, 'Th© Sdar^ Offemto^ W^qi tt» Preston ta F^^etto/* a i^memed at tii^ 2nd anm«l Ekterty 
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TABLE 25 

Arrests by Type of Crime In the United States, 
Total and Older Persons for 1980 





Total AfTB8!S 


/^ad 6S 


or Over 




iJ »vt_^J. 

Niirw0f 


Per cent 


NufTdser 


Per cent 


Murder. nofKieQ ms. 


18,745 


022 


248 


038 


Forct>te rape 


29,431 


0.35 


107 


0.16 


Robbery 


134.476 


1 60 


151 


022 


Ag^avBted Assautt 


2t^8,721 


306 


2,424 






479.639 


0 57 


527 


0 77 


Larceny 


1.123.823 


1331 


12,857 


18 77 


Auto Theft 


129.783 


1 54 


164 


0.24 


Arson 


18 459 


0 22 


61 


0.09 


Other assaults 


456.887 


5 41 


aoi4 


4.40 




72,643 


086 


169 


025 


Fraud 


261.787 


3 10 


1,447 


2.11 


Embe22ten>©nt 


7.685 


009 


26 


003 


Stolen Property 


115.514 


0 14 


340 


0-60 


Vandattsm 


233.8E7 


2 77 


582 


085 


Weapons 


157 157 


1 86 


1.510 


221 


Prostitution 


85.815 


1 02 


331 


048 


Other sex oftenses 


63.453 


0 75 


917 


1 34 


Drugs 


533.010 


6.31 


691 


1 01 


Gambling 


46.697 


0 55 


2 287 


334 


FafTt^^y offenses 


49,891 


0 59 


185 


0 27 


uffviny wTitie ifiioxfcaieu 


1,303.933 


15 44 


19,761 


28 86 


Liquor laws 


427,829 


507 


2,157 


3.16 


Disorderly conduct 


1.049.614 


1243 


25,513 


37.26 


Vagrancy 


29,346 


0.35 


320 


0.47 


Ail ottter t <mms 


1 .658,738 


19.64 


11,538 


1635 


Si^picton 


16,241 


0 19 


63 


001 


TOTALS 


8,44a^^ 


100.00 


8M72 


:oo.OG 



Soufce: Federal Bureau of investt^ation. Crime m the United States, 1981 (Washington 
n C ; u s Government Printing Officel adapted from data on pp 200-201 
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IIMTERIMATIONAL EXCHANGE CENTER 
ON GERONTOLOGY 



Member Institutions 



FLORIDA A & M UNiVERSfTY 

Tallahassee 

UNIVERSfTY OF aORIDA 
Gainesviite 

FLORIDA atuwtk; UMIVERSITY 
Soca Raton 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 

FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Miami 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH aORIDA 
Jacksonville 

aORIDA STAfE UNIVERSITY 
TaHahasste 

COLLEGE OF BOCA RATON 
BoeaRatOfi 

UWERSITY OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 
OHando 

UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA 

Pensacola 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
Tampa 

Harold L. Sheppard 
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ERIC 



